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MOLECULAR PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, 
AND THERAPEUTICS, 


AND THEIB 
APPLICATION TO THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


BY 
JOHN HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. Epry., F.R.S.E., 


: LECTURE VIL 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE FUNCTION OF INNERVATION. 

In a previous Lecture (Lecture IV.) I directed your attention 
to the structure aad functions of the nerve tubes, and especially 
dwelt apon the property they possessed of ing the in- 
fluence of impressions in different directions, so that there re- 
sulted when these influences were carried to muscles, motion ; 
when conveyed to the grey convolutions of the cerebrum, sen- 
sation; when conducted to the glands and textures, secretion 
and nutrition; and when sent to the bloodvessels, congestions 
and disturbances in temperature, I now propose speaking more 
particularly of the special functions of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
spinal cord, and ganglionic system of nerves. 

Cerebrum.—This portion of the nervous system consists of 
that mass of grey and white matter situated above and outside 
the corpus callosum, composing what are denominated the two 
cerebral lobes. In these the grey matter isexternal to the white, 
by Solly. It is arranged in the form of anfractuosities, whereby 
a large surface is capable of being packed in a comparatively 
emall space. On corefally examining a thin section of this 
structure, prepared after the manner of Lockhart Clarke, and 
steeped in carmine, the white substance in the adult may be 


[ 


efore, be said that under such circumstances the eye 
the flower possess sensation or can see, 

Dalton’s deseription 

bram is as follows: “* The effect of this mutilation is si 
plange the animal into a state of profound stupor, in which he 


seen to be composed wholly of nerve tubes. These become} ; 


more and more minute as they reach the grey matter of the 
convolutions, and are gradually lost in it. The layer of grey 
matter consists of a finely molecular substance, in which are 
imbedded minute nerve cells, varying in shape and size, 

The cerebral lobes furnish the conditions necessary for the 
manifestation of the intellectual facalties properly so called, of 
the emotions and passions, of volition, and are essential to sensa- 
tion. That the evolution of the power especially connected 
with mind is dependent on the hemispherical ganglion, is ren- 
dered probable by the following facts:—1. In the animal king. 
dom generally, pond is observed between the quan- 
tity of grey matter, depth 
the animal. 2. At birth, the grey matter of the cerebram. is 
very defective ; se much so, indeed, that the convolations:are, 
as it were, in the first stage of their formation, being only 
marked out by superficial fissures almost contined to the surface 
of the brain. As the cineritious substance increases, the intel- 

3. The results of experiments by 

Flourens, Rolando, Hertwig, and others, have shown that, on 
slicing away the brain, the animal becomes more dull and 
stupid in proportion to the quantity of cortical substance re- 
moved. 4. Clinical observation points out, that in those cases 
in which the disease has been afterwards found to commence at 
the circumference of the brain, and proceed towards the centre, 
the mental faculties are affected first ; whereas in those diseases 
which commence at the central parts of the »rgan, and proceed 


convolutions, and the sagacity of | perceived, does 


‘The white matter, on the other hand, condacta the influences 
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ho) rege ing in, and going to, the matter. These be 
| ectures ference of the body along the nerve tubes; 2nd, inwards and 
a upwards to the hemispherical ganglion ; 3rd, from one hemi- 
sphere to another by the commissures; and 4th, from the ante- 
posterior lobes, and wice versd, by the so-called 
tibres of the hemispheres. This power of conduct- 
influences in various directions is probably sub- 
sensibility I understand the peculiar vital 
perty possessed by nervous substance of conducting a sg 
ME generated by impressions made upon it. By sensation I 
op experiments jourens, Hertwig, and others, have 
OF MSOIGIES SER shown that on removing the cerebral lobes from animals, the 
EDINBURGH. mental faculties, including, of course, consciousness and voli- 
— tion, and therefore sensation and voluntary motion, are abo- 
lished, while the creature can stand when put on its legs, fly 
when thrown into the air, and walk when pushed. Hertwig 
aud reflex acts being perfect, the mental faculties only 
absent. Longet and Dalton have recently maintained that sen- 
| when the cerebrum was removed from a pigeon, and a light sud- : 
denly brouyht near its eye:, there was contraction of the pupil, 
and even winking. Further, when a rotatory motion was 
rate, the pigeon made a similar movement with its head. 
the application of light when the eye has cut out of the 
head, and a sunflower follows the course of the sun. [t can 
to 
is 
most entirely inattentive to surrounding objects, 
remains sitting motionless u his or standing upon 
shoulders. ...... This state of immobility, however, is not accom- 
panied by the loss of sight, of hearing, or of ordinary sensibility. 
All these functions remain, as well as that of voluntary motion. 
If a pistol be discharged behind the back of the animal, he at 
onee opeos his eyes, moves his head half round, and gives evi- 
dent signs of having heard the report; bat he immediately 
quiet again, and pays no further attention to it Sight 
~weteh W for sovanal: comnts: 
icular object watch it 
pinched with a pair of forceps, the bird becomes vey 
aroused, moves uneasily once or twice from side to side, and 
evidently annoyed at the irritation.” 

From the observed facts Dalton concludes that ‘‘the animal 
is still capable, after removal of the hemispheres, of receiving 
sensa‘ions from external objects. But these sensations 
to make upon him no lasting impression. He i incnpelte of 
ideas. e hears, for example, the of a pistol, but he is 
not alarmed by it; for the sound, though distinctly enough 

not suggest any idea danger or iojary. 
There is forming mental associations, 

, more i y, is estroyed, 

of ia vetaized from cae moment to 
another. The limbs and muscles are still under the control of 
the will, but the will itself is inactive, because apparently it 
lacks its usual mental stimulus and direction.” 

I thiuk the facts may be interpreted differently and more 
correctly. ‘The turning round of the animal’s head on the ex- 
plosion of a pistol, and many other movements, may be alto- 
gether reflex, dependent on irritations communicated to the 
cranial portion of the spinal cord through the tympanum. 
Again, that the pi should open its eyes with a vacant 
shave, or ix thers onan cljest, proc! of sight. 
We constantly do these things ourselves with the brain entire, 
the control of while the will is inactive, appears to 

towards the circumference, they are affected last. covtmdiatney ta One of the most active panting of 
The grey matter, therefore, evolves See te the will is.to direct motion; and to say of a bird which flies 
are evidently connected with its molecular and cell structure. | does not move on the discharge of a pistol, that in the latter 
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will, appears to be a most unfounded conclusion, The trath 
evidently is that there is no will, no sensation in such a case, 
any more than there is in a sensitive plant, which shrinks on 
being touched, but which surely cannot be said to exercise 
either the one mental faculty or the other. 

With regard to the relation existing between mind and brain, 
two views are contended for: one, that the brain originates ; 
the other, that it is only the instrament of thought e dis- 
cussion is metaphysical rather than physiological, because the 

nomena observed in either case are the same, and these 

pend upon the structure and quality of the organ itself. 
In this respect the brain is exactly similar to a nerve or muscle. 
It i properties and fonctions which it is our duty to 
study. Why it does so we are ignorant, and are content to 
regar! them as ultimate facts in our science. In the same 
way therefore that contractility is a property of muscle, sensi- 
bility of nerve, growth of tissue, and secretivn of gland, so we 
regard thought as a property of the brain, But to avoid meta- 
physical subtleties, we are qui'e willing to say tkat it furnishes 
the conditions necessary for the manifestation of mind. 


From the various facts now known, I think it may be con- 
cluded that the cortical substance of the cerebral lobes furnishes 
those conditions which are necessary for thought, incinding all 
mental operations, sensation and volition. I do not think that 


in the present state of science we are warranted in ing 
further, for the same facts entirely negative all those theories 
which have been advanced having for their obj+ ct a localization 
of the different faculties into which the mind has been arbitrarily 
divided, Some have maintained that volition is seate in one 
place, memory in a second, sensation in a third, and so on; bat 
we have no sufficiently extended series of facts to establish any 
of these or of similar propositions, 

There can be no doubt that the relation between the mole- 
cular, nuclear, and cell elements of the hemispherical ganglion, 
as the instrament of mind, must be most important; and yet 
Iam not acquainted with anyone, who, having first 1 
himself for the task by a prolonged and careful study of 
histology, has investigated the brain in cases of insanity. 
Psychologists content themselves with repeating well-known 
clinical observations, with the ordinary morbid anatomy or 
density of the brain, and with the metaphysical speculations 
which have been pushed as far as, if not further than, human in- 
tellect can carry them. Need we feel surprised that the true 
pathology of insanity is unknown? What we desiderate is a 
careful scrutiny of the organ. Hitherto the difficulties of such 
an investigation have been insurmountable, in consequence of 
our imperfect methods of research. But let anyone possessing 
a competent knowledge of histology and the use of our best 
microscopes, with the opportunities our large asylums offer, 
only now dedicate himself to the task, and he may be assured 
that while extending the bounds of science he will certainly 
obtain an amount of fame and honour that few can hope to 
arrive at. The molecules on which muscular contractility de- 
pends are, as we have seen, visible molecules, and so I believe 
are those in the hemispherical ganglion, so essentially connected 
with the functions of the brain. 

Cerebellum. —The ganglionic surtace of the cerebellum is struc- 
turally altogether unlike that of the cerebram. On looking at 
a well made vertical section of the former, prepared after the 
method of Lockhart Clarke, and steeped in carmine, under a mag- 
uifying power of 25 diameters, the fine tabular substance in the 
centre is seen to be bounded externally by a granular layer, 
outside which is a row of nerve cells with branched processes 
gradually terminating towards the margin of the exterior layer, 
which is finely molecular, On increasing the magnifying power 
to 250 diameters, we see more distinctly the relation of these 
various parts to one another, and recognise in the interior of each 
granule an included rounded body. According to Gerlach, these 
corpuscles are united to one another by a slender filament, 
which he has figured in a hypothetical diagram. Although 
such an ap) ce as he has imagined cannot be discovered in 
the natural structure, I have seen the tubes running between 
the granules, and traced them to the external margin of the 
granular layer. The external layer is the structure which de- 
mands the greatest attention. It is composed essentially of a 
finely molecular mass, containing numerous capillaries derived 
from the vessels of the meninges, Large ganglionic cells external 
to the granular layer send «ff branching processes externally, 
which are gradually lost as they proceei outwards. Both in 
the external, as well as in the internal granular layer, the basis 
of the texture is evidently molecular—a fact which hitherto 
has received far too little attention. 

If the cerebellum be remove’ gradually from a pigeon in suc. 
cessive slices, there is progressive circumscription of the loco- 


motive actions. On taking away only the u 
some weakness and a hevitation in its gait. 
have reached the middle of the organ the animal staggers much 
and assists itself in walking with i's wings, The sec: ions being 
continued farther, it is no longer able to preserve its equi. 
tail; its attemp 
bell 


only rolls up and down; then, fatigued with strugyling, ; 
remains for cae se.onds at rest on its back or 
then agaia commences its vain struggles to rise and walk. Yet 
all the while its sight and hearing are perfect, The slightest 
noise, threat or stimulus, at once renews its contortions, which 
have not the slightest appearance of convulsions, These effects, 
first described by Flourens, have been confirmed by ail experi- 
menters, and occur io all animals, The results contrast very 
stronyly with those of the much more severe operation of re. 
moving the cerebral lobes. ‘‘ Take two pigeons,” says Longet; 
‘from one remove completely the cere lobes, and from the 
other only half the cerebellum; the next day the first will be 
firm upon its feet, the second will exhibit the unsteady sad 
uncertain gait of drunkenness.” 

These facts inducea Flourens to consider the cerebellum as 
the co-ordinator of motion, in which view he was supported 
the late Dr. Todd and others. Foville, on the other band 
supposed it to be the seat of sensation, and argued that, as it 
is by means of this function that we regulate muscu'ar motion, 
so, when it is destroyed, the faculty of perceiving the move- 
ments being lost, we cannot answer for their precision or dura- 
tion. That it should be the seat of sensation generally is dis- 
proved by the fact that the animal is evirlently conscious of 
impressions after its removal ; but that it should be the organ 
of that peculiar sense, which bas been variously called ‘‘ mus- 
cular sense,” “‘ sense of resistance,” and ‘‘ sense of insight.” is 
very probable, Accordingly we find that Professor Lussana, of 
Parma, has recently brought together all the arguments which 
exist as to this matter, along with numerous original observa- 
tions, confirmatory of the view that the cerebellum does indeed 
regulate motion, but ia consequence of its being the seat of the 
muscalar sense,* 

It has been suggested by Carpenter and Dunn that the corpus 
dentatum in the cerebellum is the ganglion which is connec'ed 
with this sense, a view rendered improbable by Brown Séquard’s 
analysis of cases where the organ was diseased, I submit that 
the function is seated in the external layers of grey matter 
rather than in the corpus dentatam—a to which the 
same objections do not apply. Mind frequently remains when 

ions of the hemispherical ganglion are injured, although we 
now of no instance in which, where the whole of it has been 
diseased, intellect has been ved. So the co-ordina’ing 
motor power may remain w parts only of the cerebellar 
leaflets are destroyed, but is certainly lost when the whole grey 
matter is disease. That the cerebellum, therefore, is con- 
nected with a special sense, through which it influences the co- 
ordinate action of the muscles, is a doctrine worthy the attea- 
tion of physiologi Its external layers of grey matter, con- 
siituting a complex ganglionic structure, has probably the same 
relation to the muscular sense as the hemispherical ganglion 
has to sensation in general. 

The spinal cord has two i 
The former consists of a chain of ganglia more or less connected 
with one another, as well as with the cerebrum above and the 

of the cord below ; the latter is composed of two 

ves divided an anterior and posterior fissure. 

Each half is subdivided into three columns —an anterior, 
rior—by the two cornua of the central mass 


Lockhart Clarke, on being traced inwards from the spi 

nerves, join the ganglionic cells in the grey matter, and, 

through them, kcep up a communication—lst, with the 

site lateral columns ; 2od, with the cerebrum ; and, 3rd, 

the anterior and posterior roots of the nerves. The course 

the conducting tubes, as = out by Clarke, shows that 

views of Sir Charles Bell, though correct as to the fi i 

of the roots of the nerves, were erroneous with regard to 

columns of the cord, The few experiments Bzll made on those 

roots confirmed the conclusions he drew from dissection. 

he experimented on the cord itself, he might have formed 

juster views. What he neglecte!, however, was | by 
* Journal de la Pnysiviogie, tome v., p. 418, ct seq. 
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of grey matter. Through the centre runs the spinal canal, 
lined with columnar epithelium. The white matter of the 

lateral columns is composed of tubes, which, as shown ZZ 
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Brown-Séquard, with the effect of Ce:nonstrating that a sec- 
tion oe anterior columns does not produce paralysis of 
yoluntary motion, nor section of the posterior columns prevent 
conduction between the brain and posterior roots. To produce 
ather of these results, the section must be continued into the 
grey matter. If two sections be made, however, midway be- 
tween two neighbouring spinal nerve roots, then conduction 
between the parts above and below the sections is cut off. The 
explanation of this is to be found in the course taken by the 
nerve tubes as shown by Lockhart Clarke, which so diverge 
from one another, on ing into the cord, that no one trans- 
verse section of the column can divide them, although two at 
a certain distance from one another may. Thos hi i 
research and experimental investigation support one another, 
and the two have now demonstrated that the conducting nerve 
tubes of the spinal roots of the nerves communicate ne 
the grey matter of the cord, not only with the brain and 

two sides of the body, bat with each other. 


These facts have served also to explain more fully the nature | the 


of those actions variously denominated automatic, reflex, and 
diastaltic, for the true knowledge of which we are indebted to 
the labours of Marshall Hall, ot is now clear that the infla- 


ences excited by irritation of nerves run con'inuously through 
the cord in certain directions, now communicating with muscles 
to produce spasms, and now with the glands and vessels to 
produce secretion and vaso-motor action, and this withont any 
necessary connexion with the brain, and therefore without 
sensation. 


The ganglionic system of nerves consists of numerous ganglis 
having connecting filaments, keeping up a communication with 
each other and with the cerebro-spinal centres These com 
munications are not direct, the various nerve tubes separati 
in a ganglion, and, whether t do or do not anastomose wi 
nerve cells, on leaving it form a different combination of nerves. 
Hence every ganglion serves to break the conducting power of 
the nerves, or to ify it— bly both. heal we are 
not conscious of the actions of internal viscera principally sup- 
plied with these nerves, nor can volition act on muscular parts 
to which they are distributed. But let them be diseased, and 
they often excite excruciating yet peculiar pain, as in that 
caused by angina, by colic, or by a gall-stone. Again, mental 
emotions have a powerful influence on the contractions of the 
organic con ile tissue, as in palpitations of the heart, or as 
visible in bloodvessels on the production of pallor or of a blush. 
in the same manner mental emotions and desires act on the 
various exciting or diminishing their action. Sach re- 
sults can only be explained by the connexion known to exist 
between these nerves and the spinal cord. The same pheno- 
mena may be produced by direct stimulation or by reflex 
action, each ganglion being a centre throngh which afferent 
and efferent nerves communicate,—the whole constituting an 
excito-nutrient and excito-secretory system, as has been well 
described by Dr. Campbell of the United States. * 

The observations as to the effects of injuring the trank of 
the ganglionic system, more especially in the neck, have excited 
the attention of numerous physiologists since the days of Petit 
in 1727, and more especially of Dupuy (1516). Breschet (1837), 
John Reid (1835), Biffi (1846), Baije and Waller (1851). and 
finally cf Bernard and Brown-Séquard (1852). Bernard dis- 
covered the remarkable increase of heat which followed section 
of the nerve, and Brown-Séquard showed that cold was 
preduced on applying galvanism to it. It is now recognised 
that if we cut trunk of the sympathetic, heat commences 
in the neighbouring parts almost immediately, and will con- 
tinue for weeks without producing inflammation, cedema, or 
other effect, so long as the animal remains in good condition. 
Bat if it falls sick, either spontaneously or in consequence of 
other operations, the nasal and ocular mucous membranes of 
the affected side become red and swollen, and secrete pus in 
great abundance. The inflammation of the conjunctiva de- 
scribed by Dupuy, J. Reid, and others, is therefore an acci- 
dental phenomenon Ey mee by the debility of the animal, 
pre by yiving it food and supporting its 


Thus in the same manner that when we irritate a sensi'ive 
nerve we excite motion through a motor nerve, or secretion and 
nutrition through the nerves distributed to glands or to the 
tissues, so we excite cold by irritating the ganylionic system of 
nerves, and heat by destroying their action or it. 

nomena are those of fever. 

Do-trine of fever.—Fever is characterized first by diminution 
of temperature, and a feeling of cold succeeded by augmenta- 


umn 
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beat, In fever this sepidly, 
w phenomena at longest occupying aps t 
hours, In continued fevers it may last weeks, The effects of 
irritants on nerves are, first to excite, and then to suspend 
function, The first effect of the poison producing irritation in 
fever is to cause contraction of the vessels, palor and cold; sub- 
sequently it induces relaxation or paralysis of the vessels and 
heat. That is, a less amount of blood in the capillaries gives 
rise to a diminished exchange of chemical elements between it 
and the tissues, thereby occasioning loss of temperature, and a 
greater amount of blood increases this exchange, and elevates 
tho temperature. We may therefore conclude that palor and 
a feeling of chill or rigor is indicative of excited or increased 
action of the organic nerves distributed to the vessels, whereas 
redness and a feeling of heat is a proof of diminished action in 
the same nerves. poison therefore which enters the blood 
to produce fever, does so first by irritating, and subsequently 
impeding the functions of the ganglionic system of nerves. In 
same manner that various poisons act on different pertions 
of the nervous system, some on the brain, some on the spinal 
cord, and others on particular nerves, so the fever poison acts 
on the excito-nutrient and excito-secretory 8 It re- 
sembles the operation of a narcotic in first stimulating or 
causing cold, and subsequently depressing or producing beat. 
Its influence also, when directed with greater force towards 
the cerebral, thoracic, or abdominal viscera, may serve to ex- 
plain the peculiar forms and varieties of fever. 

That certain eruptive fevers are communicable admits of no 
doubt ; and it has proved that the smallest particle of the 
virus may pro in others its — specific effects. 
Thus one drop of cow-pock matter ru down with an ounce 
of finely levigated sugar has given to the entire mass the 
perty of communicating the poison in very smal] quantities. 
same result has taken place by using the scab i of a drop 
of purulent matter. Whether every minute granule of sugar 
under such circumstances is equally potent, or whether those 
granules only retain the power of communication as have at- 
tached to them a minute molecule of the morbid poison, has 
not been ascertained. Such propagating particles must be very 
minute, and capable of attaching themselves to rough sub- 
stances, of floating in the air, or mixing with water. This is 
certain, that it can only be by a molecular theory of that 
the well-known facts connected with the increase extension 
of epidemics can be accounted for. The action is a molecular 
action analogous to that of a ferment. 

Action of quinine. —That quinine is a tonic I have long had 
reason to doubt. Quantities of this valuable drag appear to 
me to be annually wasted in administering it in all sorts of 
affections as a simple means of increasing appetite or commu- 
nicating strength. I consider it a vegetable alkaloid, which, 
like others of its class, operates on special parts of the nervous 
system through the bloodvessela, Why it does so we are 
ignorant. That vegetable poisons do possess this influence con- 
stitutes an ultimate fact in the science of therapeutics. But in 
a similar manocer to that in which opium operates on the brain, 
strychnine and bemlock on the spinal cord, and other drage 
operate on other of the nervous system, so, I believe, 
quinine acts on the ganglionic system of nerves, controlling 
and diminishing those phenomena of fever which physiology 
has proved to be produced by their irritation or injury. 


oN 
ASSIMILATION AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
ITS DEFECTS ON THE URINE* 


Being the Gulstonian Lectures of 1862, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, 


By FREDERICK W. PAVY, M.D. Lonp., 
ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY, GUY'S HOSPITAL, 
Sxxme, whilst conducting some experiments upon artificial 

digestion, that I got no effect from a specimen of commercial 
pepsine that I employed, I was induced by curiosity to ascertain 
the general character of the pepsine sold in our metropolis. 
I therefore personally procured pepsine from establishments in 
different parts of London—establishments that I considered spe- — 
cially entitled to our confidence from their old-standing and high — 


* Continued from vol. ii, 1862, page 615. 
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repute for respectability. According to the test I have em- | of the small intestine of a dog, however, had been experimented 
ployed, which I believe to constitute the most delicate test that | with at the same time, the effect on the frog’s leg was 
can be used, only one out of the several specimens [ obtained | identically the same, the limb being swollen and sodden, 
of any I am the forceps ; 

i effec btless prod by the presence i 
Now pepsine is an agent which, from what I can hear, has a 
most extensive—an increasing demand ; and it is at the same 
time only to be purchased at considerable cost. Having wit- 
weed nessed the ts that I have disclosed, I did not think it 


purposely Starch 
frequeatly, I might state generally, used asa 


; | Tight to information to myself, and 
this there is nothing to complain, so long as the price | members of 


accordingly, and the preparation is endowed with 

ve properties, 
the results 1 have obtained on experimenting with 
the specimens of pepsine to which I have been alluding. I will 
legs, which have labels attached to them to 
i source of the i shall be 
of ex- 


medical profession to continue blindly 


ing closely the condition they are in. It may be desirable at 
state, in all these experiments the external circum- 
i ically the same. The bottles as you see 


efficiency of the d we prescribe, really i 
an pon reflection, as otherwise than an 


present day in operation by which, as a P 

in securing the proper efficacy of that which, with our reputa- 
tions at stake, we order to be dispensed Ia 
our relation as a professional body with 

not, I hold, to consider our duty at an end 

tion is given. We are looked upon as 

in the conduct of our case. We investigate 


prove 

80 ought we not to forget that for the successful ice 
art something besides attention to science is o to give our 
profession the status it ought to enjoy. How, for instance, 
it might be justifiably asked, could anything but faith, im- 
plicit faith, on the part of our patient, have ¢ any g' 
where specimens of pepsine such as these, whose want of 
tive power we have seen, were prescribed ? . 
In these remarks that I have mace I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not for a moment impute an improper 
motive as having led to 

ion, all the samples 


I have lately 
lost. Two specimens of an infusion of the dri 
possessing properly active 
peratare of th one raised un 
y were acidulated with the usual quantity of 
hydrochloric acid and exposed for four hours alongside each 
other in the water oven, at a tem of wehbe ne 
only the of which had only been raised to 130°the frog's ley waa digested 
i on tol rog’s leg was di 
aleay prov . In the other, the skin and muscles were only very 
not 


time 


and twenty minims instead of forty minims of hydrochloric acid a with one ounce of water and 
in each ranged between 112° and 115°, | minims of hydrochloric acid. A frog’s introduced, 
given. th Mr. posure to a temperature of between 112° and 115° given. At 


ex 
the end of five hours there was no effect externally perceptible ; 
atthe end of eight hours the mack were found exponed and 
dissected out, but the form of the my are n another 


but of pre- 
scribing as a remedy a ma‘erial, according my test, 80 com- 
| pletely devoid of | effective as, 
i exception, specimens of pepsine ve ex- 
have As physicians, in our combat against 
efficiency of the weapons we employ. e know what ought an b 
to be the properties of our various instruments; but if these 
amin instruments should prove false, how is it to be expected 
once that they can stand when real service is required of them. 
stan | Looking to the dependence we have to place u the proper 
them, with their liquid and suspen rogs legs, were all | 
introduced together into a water oven, the temperature of the | 
interior of which was maintained at 110° Fabr., as shown by anomalous one. cannot learn that there Is any system at 
the use of a thermometer. At the end of four hours all the 
bottles were removed, and their contents were found in pre: 
cisely the same condition as that in which they now appear. 
Poptine of Boudealt procured from Mr. Squire's esteblich- | 
ment. Dose stated to be tifteen grains. Sixty grains taken, | 
water and forty minine of 
of digestive action. nature of the complaint, and afterwards order the ap 
tonite ar tweety Gisty aod tested | core, scouring the pooper of thes 
to fifteen or twenty grains. Sixty grains " cern to i iency of t 
CE ee supplied. A want of efficacy in the materials dispensed 
acid. The frogs’ legs present no evi of digestive action. men bring upon car shoulders as mach discredit amongst the 
Pepsine from Mr. Morson. Here I was supplied with two | public as an error in diagnosis, ora mistake in treatment, As 
i of pepsine. (One was farnished to me as pure pep- | ; ; 
grains of the pure pepsine forty grains of diluted were 
taken, and treated each with two ounces of water and forty | 
minims of hydrochloric acid. The frogs’ legs in both instances | 
psine from Messrs, Allen 5 ish calf | 
i Dose fifteen to twenty grains. a were 
forty minims | 
of hydrochloric acid. The frogs’ legs present no evidence of | 
ive action. 
obtaied rom Meme. Ballock and Reynold This I | found. The well-known respectalnility o establishment 
the pig, and whence these samples came is a sufficient guarantee that their 
the dose was to be from two to four grains, ‘Twenty | ineffective state was as unknown there as amongst ‘he members 
ins were taken, and treated with two ounces of water and of our profession who may bave been prescribing them. Such 
i ing most energetically att por- | digestive principle, t ction a 
tions immersed in the fluid being almost completely dissolved sonarial is easily to be accounted for. 
away. 
In the i with the artificial ic 
ofthe dri 
brane of the pig, which I used in an early pal 
when speaking upon the nature of gastric dige 
that you witnessed were produced by expos 
length of MM in the oven alongside these 
to which I 
At ——- Hall I was informed that 
obtained from Mr, Syuire was kept. As I 
cured some of this direct from the 
think it necessary to experiment whh thas derived from a| A rich infusion of the mucous membrane of the stomach was, 
secondary source, in another case, taken with the view of drying in the vacuum 
I may mention that with all these specimens of pepsine I | of an air-pump. A considerable Sn ee eee 
have experimented before. The same quantities were taken, | was complete, and there was evidence, during the , | 
8 pig-pepsine Tog’8 was so much at . 
ob tha and ofl ond bolf onto | 
the surface of the liquid; the muscles and bones also were | 
thoroaghly dissected out. With all the other specimens, 
at the end of the eight hours, there was not the slightest de- under the receiver of an air pymp for a fortnight, and had been 
reduced to a viscid state, althongh smelling pretty strongly 
dened ; and pinched with the forceps, easily way. | from decomposition, it still manifested signs of possessing ener- 
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Accordin s to my experience, the easiest way of i 
artificial digestive solution is to simply dry the 
animal, and make an infusion it whenever i 


it 


of solution being observed in cases where 
n in enjoyment of perfect health u 
Hunter inferred that the : 


pits 


a 


although it is common ‘o fied the 
extremity bearing more or less 
i I think | have never wit- 
i taken place. If, however, 
when an animal has beeo killed during digestion, the 

be afterwards maintained artificially, the resalt is far 

With this stomach, which bas been derived from the pig, 
animal was killed whilst the organ was full, food having 
purposely administered a few hours previous to death. 
stomach, being simply removed with its contents, was 
pended, by n ] i tied around its esophageal 


organ i 


gistric 
I have here also a rabbit, in which the most extensive 


ACTION OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES OF 
SODA AND LIME, 
THE SO-CALLED “SPECIFIC” FOR TUBERCULAR DISEASES. 


By RICHARD PAYNE COTTON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL POR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON. 
Ix a paper read by Dr. Churchill before the Académie 
Impériale de Médecine in the year 1857, it is confidently stated 
that “the immediate cause, or at least an essential condition, 


thetical, yet [ thought it might be desirable to test the efficacy 
of Dr, Churchill's treatment, and to publish the resul’s, which, 
alas | were very uncomplimentary to the new “‘ specific."* Dr. 
Charebill, however, having complained that this trial of his 
new remedy was of insufficient duration, I have thought it bat 
fair to repeat the experiments, and at the same time to explain 
that the sole cause of the brevity on the former occasion was 
due to Dr. Churchill’s own statements, We were informed in 
his paper that ‘‘even from the first day of taking the hypo- 
phosphites they produce a manifest increase of nervous power, 
together with an unusual fe:ling of comfort and strength : the 
appetite increases, the perspirations cease, sleep becomes calm 
and profound,” &. Now, as I failed to observe any such con- 
sequences in any one of my patients within two, or at most 
three, weeks of their taking the hypophosphites, I considered 
that it would be unjustitiably trifling with the disease to give 
a longer trial to the treatment. ~. 
after this, , Dr. 3 in 
with the hypophosphites,+ and came to the conclusion that 
* Medical Times, Feb, 13.h, 1858. 
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— di'ien is easily produced artificially with the lower animals, 
en, and red, 
and treating it with the requisite amount of acid. Where the 
— stomach is thin, it may be cleansed with water and taken 
> a entire ; but where, as in the case of the pig, the stomach is 
m q spreading it out, it to dry spon 
_ ‘taneously, or at a suitable distance from a fire. Cut into 
shreds, it may be preserved in a convenient form for use. Upon 
one occasion | experimented with different quantities of the 
dried mucous membrane thus obtained from the stomach of a 
ly, ten, and five grains were taken, and treated ge preparation 
with one ounce of water and twenty minims of | temperature of about 100°. Its contents were found some 
aeid. Frogs’ iegs being introduced, they were | afterwards at the bottom of the giass, and upon looking 
together to a temperature of At the end of 
have been produced by the digestive action of the = 
The animal was killed about four hours after the ingestion of 
food. Its body was then placed in a warm situation, so that 
its temperature was maintained for several hours (about ten or 
twelve) quite equal to, or beyond that belonging to life. On 
opening the animal, the view displayed was truly remarkable, 
The stomach had completely disappeared, and its contents were 
dispersed over the peritoneal cavity ; a portion of the liver was 
- attacked and dissolved away; the greater part of the dia- 
phragm was gone, and the ribs on the left side (the animal had 
elicit from us a more profound consideration than it really de- | been laid on this side) bared or completely dissected out ; the 
serves. The position is this :—The stomach receives in its cavity | gastric juice escaping from the chest, the flesh about the neck 
materials constitated like its own parietes. The materials are | and upper extremity on the left side had been acted upon, and 
dissolved or liquefied, whilst the stomach itself remains invact. | was in a state of disintegration, so that the slightest force 
What, it may be asked, is the explanation of such an elective | was sufficient to pull the parts asunder. Oe ae 
result? A vessel is used holding a material identical with 
itself whilst a process of solution is being accomplished : the | influence of the gastric juice. 
one is dissolved, and the other is not. For instance, say a 
P an aci isappear, whilst the 
vessel remains intact, What cau be brought forward satisfac- ous 
torily to account for the immanity which, under such circum- 
stances, the stomach enjoys? It was our countryman, Jobn 
Hunter, who first directed attention to this point. In his 
communication published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” 
fer 1772, entitled ‘On the Digestion of the Stomach after 
Death,” he remarks that in occasional instances, especially 
in persons who have died of sudden and violent deaths, on 
making an inspection of the body, the great extremity of the 
escape of i.s contents into the abdominal cavity. He also 
notices thai, although a perforation of the stomach may not be 
mre degree digested this | the tubercular diathesis condists in the diminution in the 
vembranes, and by the blood which the vessels contain | system of phosphorus in an oxydizable state,” and that “* the 
tat their digested ends when pressure is made from | specific remedy for this disease is a preparation of phosphorus 
r towards the smaller branches, and appearing like | at the lowest possible degree of oxydation.” Now, although 
the inner eu such a statement was not based upon either chemical, physio- 
Sead hed bee logical, or pathological investigation, but was parely hypo- 
t of deat 
lon exerted by the digestive flui the occurrence | 
If, thon, the ctemach wore thas being | 
digested by its own secretion after death, the question imme- 
diately arose— What afforded it immunity from undergoing the 
same process of digestion 
that formed ired source of protec- 
of the living principle—was capable 
ive powers which it contained, the next 
when deprived of the living principle—i | 
ich it 
ing other things.” In illustration he says, ‘‘ If it 
for a man’s hand to be introduced into the sto- 
would be foaed that the 
could have no effect upon it; buat if same hand 
from the body and introduced into the same 
we should then find that the stomach would imme- 
act upon it,” 
useum of Guy’s Hospital, where 
deficiencies exist, the result of gastric solution. The same cun- 
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they were ‘‘ comparatively, if not absolutely, useless ;” adding 
that he had known ‘‘ much time thrown away by substituting 
the use of these salts for remedies of undoabted efficacy in con- 
trolling the progress of phthisis.” 

Dr. J. Risdon Bennett has tried the in 
some carefully made experiments, and came to the conclusion 
that they had ‘‘no specific nor anti-tubercular action, no 
—- being exerted by them on any one function of 


My recent experiments with the heparin were made 
twelve of my own in-patients of the Consumption Hos- 
pital, These were selected, as will be seen, on account of their 
presenting nearly every possible condition both of the disease 
and of the circumstances of treatment. Two were unpromising 
cases, but most of them were promising; some had already 
improved under treatment; whilst in others no previous 
remedies seemed to have had much effect. In fine, I sought, 
in as complete a manner as possible, to ascertain whether the 
much- vaunted hypophosphites deserved what had been claimed 
for them, the title of ** specific.” 

In order to avoid any ible doubt as to the purity of the 
hypophosphites with which I experimented, I applied to Mr, 
Swann, of the Rue Castiglione, P .ris, the acknowledged maker 
of Dr. Churehill’s phosphatic salts, who most obligingly and 

sumption Hospital. 

In accordance with Dr. Churchill’e directions, a tablespoonful 
of the syrup of the hypophosphite either of soda or lime was 
administered twice and sometimes thrice a day. Notes of the 
cases were regularly taken by Dr. Rutter, resident clinical 
assistant at the hospital. 

Before making any general comment upon the treatment, I 
shall give, as briefly as possible, a sketch of the twelve cases, 

Case 1.—Phthisis, third stage; disease advancing under 
general tonics ; hypophosphites three weeks ; no change in symp- 
toms,—R. B——, aged twenty one, gardener, admitted Sept. 
15th, 1862. Has been in ill health two years; cough severe ; 
hemoptysis twelve months ago; much emaciated ; pulse 100; 

igestive organs healthy. 

e physical signs denoted the first stage of tubercle on the 
right, and the third stage on the left side ; the percussion under 
the right clavicle being dull and the respiration harsh, whilst 
under the left ‘elaviole there was gurgling rhonchus with 
cavernous breathing. 

Treatment,—For two months after admission, steel, quinine, 
and other tonics, with cod-liver oil, were successively tried, 
but with no good effect, the patient ually losing both in 
health and weight. Half an ounce of the syrup of hypophos- 


me ite of soda was then given twice a day for ten days, when 


came on, and the medicine was temporarily discon- 
tinued. It was afterwards tried for another ten days without 
any good result, No change occurred ip any of the symptoms 
under the use of the hypophosphite; there was no improve- 
ment either in the appetite or strength, and the patient left 
the hospital with the Sans advancing. 

Case 2.—Phthisis, first stage; disease advancing under the 
use of mineral acids, tonics, and cod liver oil ; hypophosphites 
Sour weeks; no improvement.—R. R-——, aged thirty-two, 
coachman, admitted Sept. 15th, 1862. Has been getting 
thinner for several months; severe cough with frequent he- 
moptysis—‘‘ spat up one pint three months ago ;” great ex- 
— ; no night perspirations; bowels natural; pulse 96, 


the right clavicle ; and weak respiration, wi 
iration, the other clavicle. 
veatment.— During nine weeks the mineral acids and 
tian, quinine, and cod-liver oil had been given unsuccess- 
ly, the patient only becoming worse. alf an ounce of 
syrup of hypophosphite of soda was then given twice and sub- 
sequently three times a day, and continued for four weeks, 
without any sensible change in any of the symptoms; the 
gotost, on leaving the hospital, expressing himself as unre- 
ieved, ** the cough as bad as at first, and the breath shorter 
ever, 

Case 3.—Phthisis, stage ; ite of lime four 
three 3 considerable improvement both in local and general 

yptoms, —T. M——, aged thirty-six, lavourer, admitted 

Nov. Ist, 1862, Has been out of health and getting thinner 

nine months; cough frequent and severe; breathing short ; 

hemoptysis seven months ago; appetite bad; pains at ~ 

 gastrium and between shoulders; digestive 
* Medical Times, April 27th, 1861. 


pulse 96. Father died of phthisis. Has lived very poorly, 
harsh and expiration 
ical signs, —Kespiration expi 

with much sub crepitant rhonchus under the right clavicle. 

Treatment. —Half an ounce of the syrup of hypophosphite of 
soda was given, at first twice, and shortly afterwards thrice, 
a day for four weeks, together with full diet and porter. At 
the end of this time the patient felt much stronger and better, 
ard had gained seven pounds in weight, although he stil] 
coughed and suffered from dyspnea, Fifteen drops of the 
tincture of sesquichloride of iron in water were then given 
twice a day bw six weeks, during which time ie —- to 
improve and gained two pounds more in weight. h 
phosphite was then resumed for three weeks, with ented 
improvement, but no further increase of weight, The patient 
was now grea‘ ly relieved; his health and strength fairly re- 
stored ; his cough had disappeared, together with all secretion- 
sound in the right lung. On being questioned as to which 
medicine had done him most service, he said he had “ felt as 
well under one as the other.” It appeared to us all, indeed, 
that the change from farm-work and scanty diet to the rest 
and good living at the hospital was the main cause of this 
poor man’s improvement, 


ment ; hypophosphite provement, — 
T. '—-, carpenter, aged twenty-three, admitted Oct. 9th, 
18 2. Severe cough for twelve months ; emaciation ; hamop- 
tysis some weeks back ; nausea and loss of appetit ; 


night perspirations ; pulse 104, Brother died of phthisis, 


Phys signa, — Harsh iration, with sab-crepitaat 
thonchus under right clavicle; owing and harsh respiration 
under left clavicle. 

Treatment.—Half an ounce of p of h 
soda twice and afterwards thrice a day ; and, the cough, a 
small dose of syrap of morphia occasionally, This was con- 
tinued for three weeks without alteration in any of the symp- 
toms, and it was evident, both from general and physical signs, 
that the disease was steadily advancing. Teo minims of the 
tincture of sesquicbloride of iron, with some cod-liver oil, were 
then given three times a day for three successive weeks, at the 
end of which time the patient expressed himself as being 
** better altogether since taking the new medicine.” As, how- 
ever, no very marked improvement seemed to exhibit itself, 
the hypophosphite was resumed for three weeks, when, the 

tient feeling that he was gaining but little by residence in the 

ital, wished to be discharged. Upon being asked whieh 
icine suited him best, he unhesitatingly said, ‘‘ the steel,” 


Case 5.—Phthisis, third stage; hypophosphite of soda 
ture of carbonate of soda with syrup for four inued 
improvement.—E. C——, servant girl, aged seventeen, ad- 
mitted Nov. 3rd, 1862. J1l ten months with congh 5 dyspnoea 
on exertion; occasional hemoptysis; appetite ; is very 
low and feeble ; pulse 100. Sister died of consumption, 

The physical signs denoted a considerable cavity at the apex 
of the right lung, with tuberculosis in its first stage at the 
apex of the other lung. 

Trcatment.—Half an ounce of syrup of hypophosphite of 
lime twice a day, to which was added, on account of the 
severity of the cough, a sedative mixture composed of chloric 
ether and morphia. After taking this for five weeks, there 
was a manifest improvement ; the cough had diminished, the 
health was better, and the patient had gained over two pounds 
in weight, The hypophosphite was thea changed for a mixture 
composed of two scruples of carbonate of soda, three ounces of 
syrup, and five ounces of water, which was continued for a 
month, when the patient was discharged, greatly improved in 
all respects, and having gained altogether five pounds in weight. 
No falling off was observed when the by osphite was dis- 
continued, the general improvemen: persisting, and the patient 
failing to discover the change. In this case, rest, hygiene, and 

d diet probably deserve the chief credit; but it is very 
Pkely that the simple alkali, whether combined with the hypo- 
or carbonic acid, was not an unimportant auxiliary 

y producing some salutary effect upon the organs of digestion. 


Case 6.—Phthisis, first stage ; hypophosphite of lime seven 
weeks—improvement ; steel two weeks—falling off; a mixture 
composed of syrup and carbonate of soda for four 
newed improvement.—L, C——, servant, aged thirty-one, ad- 
mitted Oct, 3rd, 1862. Out of health twenty months ; congh 5 
no hemoptysis; loss of weight; dyspnoea on exertion; 
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Case 4.—Phthisis, first stage; hypophoephite of lime three the 

| weeks—no improvement ; steel for three weeks—slight improve- the | 
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good ; catamenia absent seven months; pulse $0; no hereditary | uncommon with her, The same night she was seized enddenly 


Respiration weak, with abundant sub-crepi- 


with violent pain in the stomach, and vomiting. The whole ab- 
a 


soon b swollen, and very tender to the touch. The 


tant rhonchus at apex of right lung; respiration blowing, with 
sub crepitant rhonchus at apex of left lang. 

Treatment,—Half an ounce of syrup of hy ite of soda 
was given twice, and subsequently three times a day, with cod- 
liver oil twice a day, as she had taken this before admission, 
and was unwilling to discontinue it. Fall diet and ale. All 
this was continued for seven weeks, during which time the 
patient steadily improved, losing the cough, and gaining four 
pounds in weight. Ten minims of the sesquichloride of iron 
was then taken for a fortnight, but it appeared to disagree and 
occasion headache. A mixture, composed of carbonate of soda, 
syrup, and water, undistinguishabie from the syrap of the 
hypophbosphite of soda, was then taken for a month, during 
which time the patient improved greatly, both in her general 
and pulmonary symptoms, and believed she was taking the 
medicine as first prescribed. She then left the hospital, calling 
herself ‘* quite well,” and having gained six pounds in weight. 
Tne repose, comfort, and good of the hospi‘al ungues- 
tionably effected much in this patient. She would not bear 
steel, and evidently required a more simple treatment; but not 
the slightest difference was observable, whether she was taking 
the hypophosphite or the carbonate of soda. 

Case 7.—Phthi»is, first stage ; hypophosphite of soda siz 
improvement ; steel siz weeks—slight improvement. — 
M. A. H——, aged nineteen, servant, admitted Nov, 13th, 
1862. Ill several months with cough; loss of appetite; losing 
much flesh; occasional streaky bamoptysis; sputa scanty, 
mucous; catamenia regular; pulse 90. Mother died of phthisis, 

The physical signs denoted the tirst stage of tuberculosis in 
the left lung, the percussion being quite dull under the clavicle, 
and the respiration there being weak and harsh, with abundant 

catment,—Half an ounce of syrup of h hosphite of lime 
twice, and subsequently three liberal diet, 
and beer. At the end of six weeks no improvemeut had taken 
place, and there had been no increase in the weight. Ten 
minims of the tincture of sesquichloride of iron, with the same 
quantity of chloric ether, in a little water, was then presc:ibed, 
and taken three times a day for six weeks, during which time 
there was a decided improvement in the g 1 sympt The 
patient was then discharged, calling herself ** better,” but with- 
out any improvement in the physical signs. In this case the 
hypop' ae signally failed, no amelioration, nor indeed any 
mar e change, having occurred in auy of the symptoms 

(To be concluded.) 
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SYMPTOMS OF ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION FOLLOWED 
BY DOUBLE PNEUMONIA ; PERFORATING ULCER OF THE 
ANTERIOR WALL OF THE STOMACH; CLINICAL REMARKS. 

(Under the care of Dr. Cock1x. ) 

A German housemaid, aged twenty-nine, single, well-formed 
and moderately well-nourished, of light complexion bat not 
anemic, was brought into the hospital on the afternoon of the 
16th of March. Having been in her last situation but a fort- 
night, little was known by those who brought her respecting 


practitioner who saw her at this juncture, so far as could be 


ascertained, prescribed calomel and opiam, followed by castor- 
oil and injections. No action of the bowels, however, could be 
obtained, 

At the time of her admission into the hospital, the face was 
most anxious, expressing great prostration; the abdomen ex- 
cessively painful, tender, and much meteorized, the pain being 
described as most acute towards the left hypochondriac region ; 
vomiting was frequent and soon became markedly stercoraceous 
(feculent fluid); no blood could at any time be traced in the 
ejected matters; the tongue was Iry, and the thirst extreme; 
there was frequent tenesmus, without the power to effect a 
passage through the bowels, now without action fir four or 
five days; the bladder was irritable; the pulse small and 
quick, ranging 130 per minute; respiration somewhat hurried, 
simply suj«rior thoracic; skin hot and dry; cerebral functions 
very slightly exalted, probably the effect of opium; pupils 
moderately contracted, but responsive to the stimulus of 
light. 

The ordinary seats of hernia were carefully explored, as also 
the vagina and rectum; but such examination failed to reveal 
the cause of the symptoms, The extreme tenderness and me- 
teorism prevented any minute examination of the abdomen 
r. To meet the emergency of the case, so far as prac- 
ticable, small bits of ice were given frequently, half a grain of 
solid opium every second hour, and the entire abdomen covered 
with a linseed-meal poultice. 

On the following day there was bat little change in the con- 
dition of the patient. To gain an approximative notion as to the 
height at which obstruction might exist, tepid water was slowly 
injected into the bowel, About one quart was borne a few 
minutes, without distress. A portion was then ejected, mixed 
with highly offensive fluid of the consistence of gruel. Soon afier- 
wards a natural evacuation mo in a semi solid state, and at 
short intervals seven or eight others, the last three being flaid 
and of a similar character to that brought up by vomiting. 
Within a few hours from these discharges the most marked 
amelioration occurred in the more important of the general 
symptoms: the sickness entirely ceased, and the pain and me- 
teorism very considerably abated; but the left hy i 
was still the most painful 

Careful examination of the abdomen now detected cireum- 
scribed bat extremely well marked swelling and resistance in 
the right ileo cecal region. The entire abdomen was'still kept 
covered with linseed-meal poultice; opium continued, but at 
longer intervals; and small quantities of mild nourishment 
allowed. 

Tis lull of the abdominal symptoms continued during the 
three succeeding days ; nor, indeed, was it subsequently inter- 
rupted, The face, notwithstanding, retained its anxious and 
distressed expression ; the pulse kept weak and rapid; and 
the tongue, mouth, and lining membrane of the cheeks became 
gradually coated with a species of aphthous eruption, which 
rendered it difficult for the patient toarticulate. A slight but 
troublesome cough now supervened, with rile audib! 
at some distance, but the patient had no power to expectorate. 
Smal! quantities of wine and ammonia were given. On the 
fourth morning from the cessation of the more acute »biominal 
symptoms, the breathing became suddenly excessively «difficult, 
the cheeks being eeply flashed with the cyanotic tint of the 
surrounding skin and lips. The midiay physical examination 
detected entire soliditication of the base of the left lung, and 
progressive solidification of the base of the right lung. 
occurre at seven P.M. 

The autopsy was made by Mr. Hill, who had most carefully 
watched the progress of the case. The following are his 
notes :—The bead was not examined. Chest: 58 ight effusion 
into the pericardial sac; heart very flabby and readily lace- 
rable ; lower two-thirds of the lower lobe of the left lung per- 
fectly solid, heavily sinking in water; the base of this lung 
adherent to the diapbragm by a thick layer of recent lymph ; 
the lung was rea ily detached withvut injary to its substance ; 


the general state of her health. It was remembered, however, 
that she had complained at times of pain in the chest. On the 
Friday previous she had taken some opening medicine in con- 
sequence of the bowels not having acted—an occurrence very 


the base of the right lung extremely congested, semi solid por- 
tions partially sinking in water; much plearitic adhesion of 
j the middle lobe, Both the lungs were extre ely @ lematous 
‘ ia the upper portions, pitting on pressure, and large quantities 
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fluid escaping from the. air-cells ou section, There 
was no free «ffusion in the pleural sacs; neither did tubercles 
exist in either lung. Abdomen: The liver was large and con- 
gested, the left lobe extendirg as far as the spleen. The entire 
organ was universally adherent above to the diaphragm by 
recent thick lymph. A large sac, walled by false idles. 
and filled with and stomach contents, was situate be. ween 
the lobes of the liver and diaphragm, pushing the latter septum 
upwards between the anterior and middle mediastinum. There 
was depression from condensation of tissue of the surface of the 
left lobe of the liver, which occupied about two inches square of 
its upper surface, and extended over its margin to the under sur- 
face. This depression corresponded to, and formed part of, the 
boundary of a sac formed by thick false membrane, containing 
pus, and, appareatly, stomach contents, which communicated 
with a perforation of the stomach, The posterior boundary of 
this sac was the lesser omentum; the remaining portion of the 
anterior boundary false membrane, extending between the free 
margin of the left lobe of the liver and the anterior surfsce of 
the stomach, A perforating ulcer of the stomach was seen on 
the anterior surface of the organ at its pyloric end, and just 
below its lesser curvature. The perforation was about the size 
of a sixpence, and as round; its outer margin was clean, as if 
punched out ; internally, the surface was of terraced appearance, 
the outermost and largest layer being the mucous membrane, 
next the muscular coats, and last the peri‘oneal lining. The 
mucous membrane was thickened in patches around from exu- 
dation, and into some of the patches there had been capillary 
. hemorrhage. No other ulcers or cicatrices existed, either in 
the stomach or duodenum. The pyloric valve offered less re- 
sistance than usual. The was large and much in- 
durated, cutting with the resistance of scirrhus. The spleen, 
ntly unaltered, was enclosed between the diaphragm, 
left lobe of the liver, and gastro-splenic omentum by false mem- 
brane. A large quantity of purulent flaid was also present, 
The whole of the intestines adhered together, and to the me- 
sentery and omentum by means of thin recentlymph. The 
vermiform appendage was also intimately attached to the 
‘ewcum by the same agency. A large sac, formed by thick 
false membrane, and filled with pus and, probably, stomach 
contents, extended between the rectum and vagina; another 
sac of the same character occupied the right iliac fossa. No 
free effusion whatever had taken place into the peritoneal sac, 
The kidneys, uterus, and ovaries were healthy. 

Had the previous history of the patient been better known, 
it is possible that a more correct opinion of the nature of her 
malady might have been formed. In default of such know- 

, the unusual interruption of the ar action of the 
bowels; the sudden and violent abdominal pain, followed by 
‘meteorism ; the urgent thirst; the distressing tenesmus, with 
inability to eva:uate the bowels ; and the vomiting, eventually 
stercoraceous, created the suspicion of acute intestinal obstruc- 
tion. Even after the complete evacuation of the intestinal 
eanal, this opinion seemed strengthened by the circumscribed 
swelling and resistance detected in the right iliac region ; for it 
was difficult to resist the conclusion that the mischief was in 
some way connecied either with stercoral typhlitis or disease of 
the vermiform appendix. It may be ‘iifficult also to explain the 
occurrence of stercoraceous vomiting (a phenomenon avowedly 
most rare either in simple peritoni'is or perforation) otherwise 
than on the supposition that the lower collection of encysted 
fluid had direct pressure upon the bowels in contact 
with it, and luced, temporarily, obstruction adequate in 
degree. The slight resistance of the pyloric valve must also be 
borne in mind. The pressure alluded to, conjoined with irrita- 
- tion of the neighbouring intestine, was obviously the cause of 
the existing teneswus, It is clear that at the moment perfora- 
tion occurred, the contents of the stomach descended to the 
lower portion of the abdominal cavity, and then, by excitin 
ency: 


inflammation of sufficient intensity, became 
by false membrane. 
Another instructive point in the clinical bistory of the case 


is the pulmonary complication. It is not that ja itself 
is 80 very uncommon in cases of perforating ulcer of the sto- 
mach, where the patient outlives the accidents of hemorrhage 
or peritonitis; but in the case narrated it was the difficult 

ing of the So peculiar was the expression of 
the face, so sudden and urgent the dyspnea, and so rapil the 
soliditication of the lungs, as to induce the belief that these 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
, STRANGULATED INTESTINE AROUND THE PEDICLE OF sy 
OVARIAN CY¥8T; FATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Gut.) 


Ir is remarkable that an ovarian cyst should have existed for 
probably many years in the patient who was the subject of the 
followivg case without its ever having given cause to lead to 
an examination and diaguosis. After a and 
walk, a piece of bowel slipped down into the pelvis in front 
of its pedicle, and became fatally strangulated. Such cases 
are very rare; but, on turning to Mr. Baker Brown's work 
on Ovarian Dropsy, we find he refers to a case related in 
the New York Journal of Medicine for March, 1851, whero 
death resulted from the twis.ing on itself of the pedicle of 
an ovarian cyst. This caused fatal peritonitis. In the an- 
nexed case we have availed ourselves of the notes of Mr. 
Frederick Long, the clinical clerk. 

Nancy H——, aged seventy-four, married, and mother of 
eight children, was admitted Jan. 22, 1863. Has generally 
enjoyei good health. Had twins once, and all her children in 
seven years. Married at the age of thirty-five. Ten days ago 
she had to walk from Blackheath to Lea, and it being a very 
wet road her shoes became saturated. The next day she was 
attacked with viclent pains all over the abdomen, notwith- 
standing which she persisted in walking to Dulwich. The 
pains have continued, and at the same time that the attack 
came on the abdomen began to swell, and has been —e 

of an 


rapidly in sze since. Previous to this she had never 
any enlargement whatever. She is a healthy i 
old woman, and complains of nothing bat the above affection, 

On examining the belly, it is seen to be much enlarged, and 
on the |. fc side slight pressure causes a deal of pain of a 
lancinating character. There is slight fluctuation, as if the 
peritoneum contained fluid. Below the umbilicus there is dal- 
ness generally, but above there is resonance. The liver is not 
felt to be enlarged. There is no expression of pain in the coun- 
teuance, and the is 70, 

Jan 30th. —Belly remains distended; but the pains, instead 
of being at the side, are now more in the epi 

Feb. 2nd.—The fluid is evidently encysted in some ’ 
because in the left lumbar region there is resonance, ots 4 
over the epigastrium, in which places there it to be dulness 
if the fluid gravitates. Large crepitation is felt beneath the 


5th. Abdomen continues to get larger ; on the left side 
resonance is not so marked now. The abdominal walls 
in some parts more than others ; they are not evenly distend 

13th.—Dr. Hicks, on examination, made out a cyst (limited 
over the umbilical region and also in the two flanks), which is 
fluctuating. 

By the 17th she was quite free from pain, and on March 3rd 
she left the hospital. 

The patient was readmitted on the 18th of March. Since 
her discharge she has been pretty well, though the swelli 
has increased in size. On the she i 
severe pain over the belly, accompanied with vomiting and 
constipation, The tumour is now much more distinct and de- 
fined ; the slightest pressure gives intense pain, and there is a 
very anxious expression of countenance ; vomits a quantityof 
bilious matter ; pulse 84. 

The pain continued, and she vomited much bilious fluid. 
She gradually got worse, and died on the 24th. 

Autopsy twelve hours after death.—Onu opening the abdomen, 
a large ovarian cyst was seen to occupy the cavity, attached by 
a very narrow pedicle to the left ovary. In front the omentum 
was y ad t to the cyst wall, and there were also 
adhesions between the abdominal walls on the left side, On 
raising up the cyst the cause of obstruction was apparent: & 
piece of intestine, consisting of the last four or five inches of 
the ileum, had slipped down into the pelvis in front and around 
the pe ticle, and thus had acted as a tight constrictor to the 
gut. The intestine above the constriction, to the extent of about 
a foot, was in a highly congested and inflamed state, the mucous 


results were directly attributable to pyemia. The post-mort m 
examinaticn, however, showed that the lung complication was 
caused by direct extension of inflammation through the dia- 
phragm to the lungs, causing ordinary double pleure-pneu- 


membrane almost sloughing ; the part below was con 

and of a normal colour. ‘There wae some inflameetion ofthe 

rest of the small intestine. The fluid in the cyst was hi 
ves, 
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INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION, PROVING FATAL IN SEVEN 
DAYS FROM STRICTURE OF THE SIGMOLD 
FLEXURE OF THE COLON, 
(Under the care of Dr. Prrwax.) 
Tue chief feature of interest in the following case ia the 


Caroline S——, 
This 


i 


i 


COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE LEG OF A BOY, FROM A 
FALL OFF A TREE. 


(Under the care of Mr. Ericusen.) 

Ow the 15th instant a lad, aged fourteen years, was brought 
into the hospital with his right leg broken, and on examina- 
tion it was found to be a compound fracture of both bones, 
with protrusion of the tibia through a large wound at the inner 
side of the leg. The fibula was broken at the malleolus, and 


Sensitive BaromETER and THrEMomeTrR.—At & re- 


tific Society, 


i peratare amounting to 
no more than a few ten-thous«ndths of a degree. He has also 
exhibited a barometer by which he states that he is enabled to 
cuecrve the effect of «variation in its elevation of “leas than 
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Ansorrs Surrn, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

London: Lewis. 

Remarks on all the Human Entozoa. By T. Spencer Copsoip, 
M.D., F.L.S, &. From the ‘‘ Proceedings of ‘the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London.” pp. 29. 

Stxce the translation by Dr. Lankester of Kiichenmeister’s 
well-known work, and its spread the general body of 
the profession in Great Britain by the first Sydenham Society, 
the modern doctrines of belminthology have become widely 
diffused. Up to that period, however, the greater number of 
medical men were familiar alone with the teachings of Rudolphi 
and Bremser. With those in the van of medical science— 
apart from mere prac'ice—these teachings had for some time 
given place to the views inculcated by Dujardin, Von Siebold, 
Leuckart, Van Beneden, and others. By these views not only 


On Human Entozoa ; ist 


yas | was an obscure bat interesting department of pathological in- 


quiry placed in a novel and clear light, but some great and 

fandamental laws overruling the propagation of living organisms 

—those, e. g., of “‘ metamorphosis” and “alternation of gene- 
”— were vividly illustrated. 

It is quite unnecessary here that we should point out in what 
the modern doctrines of helminthology consist. The pages of 
this journal have been on numerous occasions the media of their 
communication. Since the English version of the first volume 
of Kiichenmeister’s treatise, one or two works have appearad 
which, in reviewing the recent knowledge we had acquired, 
and from further investigations, have hesitated to receive as de- 
termined all that had been offered for our Among 
these works the treatise of M. Davaine (‘* Traité des Ento- 
zoaires,” &c., Paris, 1860) is by far the most noteworthy, 
Leuckart’s work is, we believe, not yet concluded—at any rate 
we have only seen the first volume. From the knowledge which 
we have of the former book, and a not careless examination of 
the production of Dr. Smith, we feel compelled to regard the 
latter, with the exception of the glossary, as a mere “ gutting” 
of the work of the French pathologist. Certain portions of Dr. 
Davaine’s book have been rejected, and others—those relating 
to man—have been worked up into a rather imposing volame, 
We have read many books in our day; bat we have rarely 
stumbled upon one which more impressed us than this with the 
idea that the author had but little of his own to tell us. We 
do not, however, mean to imply that Dr. Smith does not 
acknowledge his ob:igations to the French savant ; on the con- 
trary, he appears to have clearly perceived that much of the 
value his labours would have in the eyes of those who might 
inquire as to Dr. Smith’s qualitications for undertaking a treatise 
upon “‘ Human Entozoa,” must be an admission of the ciose rela- 
tionship to M. Davaine. Hence he with great candour observes ; 
**T feel, however, that I cannot permit its issue without record- 
ing my deep sense of obligation to Dr. Davaine, of Paris, the 
auchor of one of the best modern treatises upon Entozoa, for the 
disinterested and unconditional manner in which he gave me 
permission to make use of any portions of his work; and to 
Messrs. Baillitre and Sons, the proprietors of the copyright as 
well as the publishers of Dr. Davaine’s treatise, for a similar 
privilege, of which I have, as will be seen upon a perusal of 
the following pages, largely availed myself.”—p. iii. 

Sly Messrs. Baillitre! you only knew too well that such a 
work as Dr. Smith’s would but send all the more quickly 
anxious inquirers to drink at the fountain head. 

In most perfect contrast to Jr. Smith stands Dr. Cobbold. 
Here are only some thirty pages by the latter, yet every one 
showing ample proof both of the accomplished scholar and of 
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0 lead to short period during which the obstruction lasted to prove fatal ; 

fatiguing | bat this is explained by the position of the bowel. The stric- 

in front ture was looked upon as probably the result of the cicatrization 
ch cases ulcers. 

n’ aged fifty, was admitted on the 18th of 

who lived but twenty-four hours in 

the hospital, stated that-she had caught cold on the night of 

» Whero March 10ch, whilst witnessing the illaminations in the streets, 

edicle of and that obstruction of the 8, to which she was subject, 

the an. ensued, and had prevailed up to the time of her admission 
of Mr. (seven days). Her abdomen was distended with flatus ; there 

was no particular pain or tenderness, but she was very restless, 
sther of and the countenance was distressed and anxious. Castor oil 

and calomel were given, and gruel was injected. A small 
nerally bloody motion was the result. No further change took place 
ays ago restless through the night, but gradually more com- 

a very posed, and died quietly and almost suddenly in the forenoon 

bodies Autopsy, twenty-seven hours after death.—The abdomen 
distended. The right pleura contained many old adhesions; | 

obwith- bat the lungs were healthy. The pericardium contained a tea- 

. "The spoontul of serum. The heart was bealthy ; the left ventricle 

attack very closely contracted. On laying open the abdomen the 

fom, large bowel was seen in a state of great diste: 

helving off on approaching the ay 
ous substitute wen ne Stieber then shoasvaral coats of the in- | 
testine, #0 that no thickening existed. The colon was so | 
that a part of it, about two fret farther from the an 
above in contact with the constriction, and 
adhesions, the intervening bowel forming 
At the part thas approaching the simu 
other exactly similar narrowing. la 

chiefly distended but contained 

natural, with the exceptions stated. The li 

le healthy, and weighed two pounds and a 

be viscera were normal, The vagina contained pus. 
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the tibia at its junction with the epiphysis, without any dislo- 
cation of the latter. None of the great arteries were wounded, 
and, as the ankle-joint was intact, Mr. Erichsen treated the 

__ case as one of ordinary compound fracture. He sawed off a 
portion of the projecting end of the tibia, adjus*ed the fracture, 
and set up the limb in a M‘Ioatyre’s splint. Callus is already 
being thrown out, and there is a prospect of recovery with a 
useful limb, but a probability of its being a little shorter than 
its fellow, 

Dr. Joule exhibited a thermometer of remarkably delicate con- 
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the laborious naturalist. Dr. Cobbold is an original investigator 
in this department of science, and one honoured by the com- 
munications of other original workers in the same field in the 
most opposite parts of the globe. He has here given us about 
the best ‘‘critique” we know upon some of the more obscure 


points in helminthology, and enriched it with the record of 


several important observations, There is not a single con- 


tinental writer on this subject who can afford to be ignorant of 


these few pages from the Zoological Society’s ‘‘ Proceedings,” 


Heat considered as a Mode of Motion. Being a Course of 
Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, in the Session of 1862, by Jonn Tynpvaut, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, 
With Illustrations, pp. 468. London: Longman and Co. 

Tuose who shared in the privilege of listening to these 
admirable lectures in the theatre of the Institution — whose 
frequenters listen with as much pleasure to Mr. Tyndall as 
ever our fathers did to Davy or ourselves to Faraday—will be 
much pleased to see them in print, and to have the opportunity 
of going over again the old familiar ground. Thos» to whom 
the subject, treated in this way, is new, will tind a charm in 
the lucid language, the eloquent descriptions, and the illustrative 
fertility of the author, which they can never yet have discovered 
in any treatise on so apparently dry a subject, and which will 
draw them back to the volume again and azain, until they have 
made themselves masters of it. Never before, as it seems to us, 
unless in the lectures and dissertations of Faraday—at once the 
predecessor, master, and friend of the author,—has the doctrine 
of the Unity of Force been so admirably set forth. That motion, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism respectively produce and are 
produced by one another, may be well known to us as a theory; 
but here we have it proved and illustrated by hundreds of expe- 
riments and examples, arranged in such a manner that they 
conduce to an inevitable corollary. In connexion with the laws 
of freezing and melting, the author introduces that glacier 
theory of his, known as the ‘‘ Regelation Theory,” which has 
displaced the old ‘* Viscous Theory” of Prof. James Forbes, 
Mr. Tyndall’s investigations are not confined to the labo- 
ratory. Like old De Saussare—one of the first to ascend Mont 
Blauc,—he has experimented on the Alps themselves. We 
trast that, in spite of the perilous ascensions and explorations 
with which he occupies his summer holiday, his life may be 
long preserve i for the benefit of science and the delight of the 
audience of the Royal Institution. 
Everyone should read this volume. It is one of the books of 
the day; and is, besides, excellently printed and illustrated 
with woodcuts, 


Recherches Expérimentales sur V Action Physiologique de U'Ipé- 
cacuanha. Par G. Prof. Agré,é Ja Feculté 
de Médecine de Montpellier, etc. pp. 53. Paris, 1862. 

In these researches the author employed emetine, which is 
the sole active principle of the «rng, as well as the drug itself. 
The animals selected for experiment were rabbits and frogs— 
the former, because they do not vomit. The following are the 
resul's of the inquiry:—Ist. In regard to the circulation, it 
was found that ipecacuanha considerably diminished the num- 
ber and energy of the pulsations of the heart in rabbits, 2nd. 
In reference to the action of ipecacuanha on the respiration 
and the tissue of the lung, it was ascertained that it notably 
reduced the number of respiratious in the animal, as well as 
the afflux of blood into the lung, Indeed, the paleness and 
exsanguineous state of the pulmonary tissue discovered after 
death were remarkable: it was a veritable deple:ion of the 
lung. With respect to the action of ipecacuanha on animal 
heat, it resulted that, in animals under its influence, the tem- 
peratare of the mouth, of the axilla, and of the ear was lowered, 
while thas of the rectum remained stationary or rose. Ipeca- 
cuanha seems to exercise a counter-stimulant action on the 


25, 1963, 

gastro-intestinal canal; characterized by efforts at vomiting 
hyperemia of the digestive tube, and the disappearance of 
sugar from the liver. Its action on the nervous system was 
investigated in frogs. It reduced promptly the energy of the 


nervous system, and determined considerable collapse. The 
paralysis induced by it manifested its impression mainly on 
the sensitive nerves; while the motory nervous power and the 
muscular contractility were merely diminished, and not wholly 
abolished. 


THE NEW LICENCE OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. 


Tue new Licence of the College of Physicians is already ad- 


vancing in public estimation. At the examinations just termi- 
nated, 17 gentlemen presented themselves for the first or pre- 
liminary examination, of whom 15 passed; while 18 out of 23 
candidates passed the final examination. Subjoined are the 
questions put in Melicine, Midwifery, and Surgery at the 
second part of the professional examination :— 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


asthma, 

2. Contrast the symptoms of poisoning by opium with those 
of apoplexy and intoxication, 

3. Describe an attack of croup, and the morbid appearances 


found after death. 
4. Describe the sym and treatment of dysentery. 
5. What are the symptoms of the initiatory stage of small- 
ee. Describe a case of acute hydrocephalus, and state the 
treatment that you would adopt. 


MIDWIFERY AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


1. What are the different indications for the induction of 
ature labour? What are the different modes of induci 
it, and the comparative advantages and disadvantages of each 
2. What are the causes, the symptoms, and possible conse- 
quences of retention of the placenta io labour, and how is such 

retention and its results to be treated ? 

3. Explain what is meant by transverse presentations, De- 
scribe the process of spontaneous evolution, and state what 
— assistance is indicated in the different circumstances 
transverse cases, 

4. Enumerate the contents of the gravid uterus at the third 
month of pregnancy, and describe the relative positions of the 
different membranes, &c. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


1. What is a varicose aneurism, and what an aneurismal 
varix? How would you treat these conditions when occurring 
at the bend of the arm? 

2. What would indicate intra-cranial 
extravasation of blood following a blow on the head? 
would you treat such a case? 
3. Describe the symptoms of acute iritis, and the treatment 
you would adopt in that disease. 

4. (a) What structures would yon divide in the operations 
for strangulated inguinal hernia, oblique and direct ? 

(b) direction would you divide the strictuns, aut 


why? 
(e) What would you do if you found the gut gangrenous? 


Suspcutanrovs M. Langenbeck, of 
Hanover, performs this operation as follows:—Toe surgeon 
pinches up a fold of skiv, and makes an opening sufficient to 
allow the passage of the index finger, the opening being situated 
a little below and internally to the external ri ith the 
index, the soft parts which surround the protruding bowel are 
then detached up to the strictared part. The fibres of the ring 
are then to be torn with the finger, and, if the hooked finger 
do not succeed, a hernia-knife may be glided on it, or a 
blunt hook may be substituted for the knife, to avoid 
hemorrhage, sac is then to be examined, adhesions 
broken down, and the bowel returned into the abdomen. 
Tuere must be, in this mode of operating, a great deal of 
tearing and bruising, and very 


parts acted upon. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1863. 


Ix the remarks recently made in our columns on the epidemic 

of fever which has been prevailing in the metropolis since 
December, 1861, we pointed out that the fever was true typhua, 
and that the prevalence of enteric fever had not exceeded the 
average of previous years, Enteric fever, in fact, has been 
shown by Dr. Murcuison to differ from typhus in being essen- 
tially an endemic disease. Its outbreaks are always of a cir- 
cumscribed character, being sometimes limited to a small 
village or to a solitary house. It is not, like typhus, confined 
to the poor, but it prevails among rich and poor alike; and 
indeed there are some reasons for believing that the rich and 
well fed are more prone to be attacked by it than are the 
destitute, It is the fever by which Count Cavour, several 
members of the Royal Family of Portugal, and the Prioce 
Consort came to their untimely end ; and it is that from which 
Prince ALFRED has recently suffered. Enteric fever, moreover, 
differs from typhus in the circumstance that its origin and pro- 
pagation are quite independent of overcrowding with defective 
ventilation, and are so intimately connected with bad drainage 
that by some writers the fever is now designated pythogenic, 
or fever born of putridity, It is needless to discuss here whe- 
ther the poison is generated de novo in decomposing sewage, as 
maintained by Dr, MurcHison, or merely propagated by the 
drains, as urged by Dr. W. Bupp; it is sufficient to know that 
the close connexion between bad drainage and the prevalence 
of enteric fever is placed beyond the reach of doabt, and is an 
almost universally acknowledged fact, 

Another important peculiarity of enteric fever is the circum- 
stance that it always becomes more prevalent in autumn. This 
observation has been made in many different parts of the 
world ; and the fact is so well known in America that the 
disease in that country is often spoken of as the ‘‘ antumnal” or 
“fall fever.” At the London Fever Hospital, where the 
different fevers have now been distinguished for fifteen yearr, 
it has been fourd that the number of admissions for enteric 
fever always increases greatly in autumn, and that the disease 
almost disappears in spring. Nothing of the sort has ever 
been observed in the case of true typhus. Take, for example, 
the experience of the Fever Hospital for the past year. From 
April 20th to May 2lst, 1862, not one case of enteric fever was 
admitted into the hospital, while the typhus admissions num- 
bered 210; but in the month of Ietober, the admissions for 
enteric fever rose to 35, and those of typhus were only 108, 
These figures may be compared with the returns of the pre- 
vious year to show that the same law holds good with regard 
to enteric fever when typhus is not epidemic. During the 
three months April, May, and June of 1861, there were ad- 
mitted into the Fever Hospital 6 cases of enteric fever and 25 
of typhus; and during the three months September, October, 
and November, 92 cases of enteric fever, and 22 of typhus, 
The increased prevalence of enteric fever in autumn does not 
subside immediately on the advent of winter, The disease 


autumn, thence to decrease until Apri], when it is at its mini- 
mum, and afterwards to increase progressively through the 
summer and autumn months. The protracted heat of summer 
and autumn appears necessary for the increased prevalence of 
enteric fever ; while, on the other hand, the protracted cold of 
winter is required to impair the activity of the poison or to 
destroy it. 

Some remarkable modifications <Z, or exceptions to, the 
above statements tend only to confirm the trath which they 
are intended to convey. Numerous observations exist showing 
that enteric fever has been unusually prevalent after seasons 
distinguished by their great heat and drought ; the high tempe- 
rature favouring decomposition, while the want of water inter- 
feres with the flushing of the drains, and leads to the accumu- 
lation in them of decomposing sewage, and the escape of sewer- 
gases into the interior of houses. Conversely, cold and wet 
summers are followed by a remarkable diminution in the pre- 
valence of enteric fever. This was notoriously the case in the 
year 1860, the summer and autumn of which were among the 
coldest on record. The rarity of enteric fever in that year, 
throughout the whole country, was a subject of general observa- 
tion. Moreover, this was the only year during the last fifteen 
that the admissions for enteric fever into the London Fever 
Hvspital fell much below the ordinary aversge. In the other 
fourteen years the number never exceeded 234, and was never 
less than 137; but in the year 1860 it was only 94, this dimi- 
nution being due to the absence of the ordinary aut | 
increase, Again, it is found that an extraordinarily mild 
winter is characterized by an unwonted prevalence of enteric 
fever. From the absence of great cold, there appears to be a 
persistence, so to speak, of the ordinary autumnal increase. 

It is the last-mentioned point which has mainly induced us 
to make the above observations. Although, as we showed in a 
previous article, the great epidemic of fever which prevailed 
in the metropolis throughout the year 1862 consisted solely of 
true typhus, since the commencement of 1863 enteric fever has 
been much more prevalent in many parts of the country than 
is wont to be the case at this season of the year. Iuformation 
has reached us of outbreaks of enteric fever, during the period 
in question, at Hastings, Rotherham, Canterbary, Long Sutton, 
Leighton Buzzard, Hawkhurst, and many other localities, 
which have completely escaped the epidemic of typhus expe- 
rienced in London, Even in the metropolis, the cases of 
enteric fever observed in the latter part of the winter have 
been unusually numerous for the seasov, Thus in the two 
months February and March the number of cases admitted 
into the London Fever Hospital has been 35, the average num- 
ber for the same months of the fifteen previous years being 
only 17, and the largest number in any one of the years being 
23. Still neither in the metropolis nor in. any part of the 
country has there been an epidemic of enteric fever at all 
approcching in severity or in extent the epidemic of typhus 
already described as prevailing in London. Outbreaks of enteric 
fever are very apt to be exaggerated, and have been so in the 
present instance, in consequence of the disease attacking per- 
sons of mark moving in the upper ranks of society. When one 
or two well-known individuals succumb to enteric fever in a 
small town or village, the alarm is at once spread, and rumour 
basies itself to manufacture a great epidemic. It is not so with 
typhus, which may destroy its thousands among the poor, and 


seems to reach its maximum at the middle and end of 
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SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE IN COURTS OF LAW. 


lence of enteric fever has not been greater than is always found 
‘to be the case in autumn ; but there has been an unusual per- 
sistence throughout the winter of the ordinary autumnal pre- 
valence, owing to the mildness of the season. In some instances 
also it is probable that the fever has broken out in localities 
formerly exempt from it, the absence of intense cold per- 
mitting the fermentation of organic matter, excited in the 
previous warm season, to progress unchecked. In almost every 
one of the localities where enteric fever has been prevailing, it 
has been attributed to bad drainage. This was the case at 
Hastings, Leighton Buzzard, and many other places; while at 
Rotherham the outbreak was accounted for by the bad quality 
of the water, and by its supply being insufficient for the proper 
working of the drains, 

From the above remarks it is obvious that the circumstances 
attending the recent prevalence of enteric fever are in accord- 
ance with the generally accepted views as to its etiology. The 
practical adoption of these views promises to the public as 
great an immunity from enteric fever as vaccination, properly 
performed, offers in the case of small-pox, 


- 


On many recent trials the value of medical evidence has been 
severely tested. It is worth while to inquire why it is that the 
opinions of scientific witnesses and the finding of juries do 
not always agree, and also to consider what importance 
jurors should attach to professional testimony. It is essential 
to a full comprehension of either subject that a broad distinction 
“be drawn between the functions of a scientific inquirer and 
those ofa juror. The object of the former is to ascertain truth 
simply : the duty of the latter is to arrive at a true verdict, 
which may or may not be the truth itself. The scientific accuracy 
capable of being evinced by those who study special subjectr 
with the view of investigating their nature, differs essentially 
from the reasonable certainty at which a jury are bound to 
arrive before delivering a verdict. The former results from an 
analytical scientific process by which the existence of a par- 
ticular relation is inferred, if not ascertained: the latter implies 
a conclusion for a specific practical purpose by which such a 
relation may or may not be determined. In the one, the medical 
witness not unfrequently must arrive at an opinion explicable 
on a number of facts, the truth of which is assumed ; in the 
other, the jury must first be satisfied of the truth of the facts, 
which include the scientific evidence, before they venture on a 
conclusion. When a medical witness gives his evidence, he ex- 
presses cr =.“idence in the general trustworthiness of the results 
obtained by the application of established scientific principles : 
when a juror delivers a verdict he declares his opinion whether 
a given result has been reached by evidence, of which the appli- 
cation of such principles forms but a part. The expert, who speaks 
with scientific confidence, must, of necessity, receive as true a 
vast number of data incapable of demonstration, or accept the 
alternative of abstaining from a decision : the juror who says 
“not guilty” may only mean “I am not satisfied.” The ver- 
dict is still a proper one, though the conclusion be not true. 
This paradox is explicable by remembering that the question is 
not whether a man is guilty or a fact is proved, but whether 
the juror has any reasonable doubts that he is guilty or that 
the fact is proved. What in a given case should constitute 
“‘ reasonable doubt” may depend on considerations wholly be- 
side the questions of science, on which it is not desirable 


that medical men should be permitted to express an opinion, 
Thus an apparent conflict may arise between science anj 
justice, while the principles of both are maintained, anj 
neither allowed to clash. The difficulty of a jury im arriving 
at a verdict is admittedly increased by an antagonism ip 
medical or scientific evidence. It is interesting to investigate 
the causes of such conflict, Grant that Medicine is an in. 
exact science, and that approximate rather than demonstrable 
truth is the utmost it can afford. It follows that the value of 
every conclusion must be in the direct ratio to the judgment 
which guides its formation, and that men desirous to speak 
the trath may differ in their views of what is the truth. The 
existence of this difference in nowise detracts from the respect 
due to medical opinion. So long as persons are not confounded 
with principles, science cannot suffer from its inherent sources 
of diffisulty in arriving at exact results. There are many 
points of practice on which men of acknowledged position are 
not agreed, and in which arguments can fairly be urged on both 
sides. When questions arise in reference to such, the scientific 
witness who forbears from informing the Court that his opinions 
are not universally entertained, in our view does justice neither 
to his own experience nor to that of his brethren, and to that 
extent fails to fulfil his duty. The object of all scientific evi- 
dence is supposed to be, and ought to be, the instructing the 
minds of those with whom a decision rests, on the actual con- 
dition of professional opinion in reference to a particular ques- 
tion. The personal views of the witness on that particular 
question are matters for a jury to accept or reject, and are 
always so put forth by the judge. If it were not so, in every 
case in which an antagonism of professional opinion existed, 
juries would be required to try the capability of one individual 
by an assumed standard of authority on the part of another, 
than which nothing could be more manifestly unjust. Scientific 
witnesses who fully and impartially state their views need have 
no apprehension that they will suffer from the scientific vari- 
ance which their testimony may contribute to establish, 

It may be asked, if Medicine be a science of observation of 
constantly recurring facts, why do men of equal experience ou 
the same subjects arrive at different conclusions? The answer 
rests in the fact that they so do, and that a similar phenomenon 
is observable in Law, in which the premises are distinct, and 
in Mechanics, in which the principles are demonstrable, while, 
for the practical purposes of life, no one repudiates the claims 
of either of these sciences to authority and respect. In Medi- 
cine, when contrasted with kindred pursuits, exceptional cases 
more frequently arise, because the elements of indecision are 
more numerous, and the sources of error Jess under control, 
This is obvious when it is considered that of the rules which, 
in medical investigation, guide to a scientific conclusion, 
some are thoroughly well ascertained, and are acted on con- 
stantly with unfailing results ; others, though conjectural and 
variable, are still of positive valae as the indicia of that 
power of predication known as experience. The first con- 
stitute common knowledge; the second are the measures of 
individual capacity for its exercise. The one is within the 
reach of all; the other is not equally attainable by all. Though 
every man practising a profession is bound to bring to his aid 
every resource of adopted truth, in order that, by the study of 
their operations he may school his judgment, it yet not un- 
frequently happens that, owing to causes other than a want of 
individual capacity, medical men considered as safe practitioners 
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prove unsatisfactory witnesses, since under examination they 
are required not only to show that they are satisfied them- 
selves, but also to impress others with the reasons which have 
guided them to their decision. This their peculiar position 
may prevent them from doing. Take the example of a country 
practitioner examined by counsel who tests his judgment by 
authorities with whom it may be he is not familiar. The re- 
liability of his opinion in reference to matters within his per- 
sonal observation may, nevertheless, be beyond question, and 
great caution should be exercised by others before adopting ad- 


to speak [BP verse views on such matters when they have ceased to be de- 
th. The I monstrable. The case is different when professional experts 
© respect IJ are required to give abstract testimony. The Court and jury 
nfounded [RF have then a right to expect all the known scientific expe- 


rience on the question ; and not the least valuable part of that 
experience invariably is the conflict of recognised authorities, 
the withholding of which must always be considered a matter 


of the first importance. 
It is always to be regretted when a medical witness im- 


Opinions [RP perfectly passes through the ordeal of the witness-box, and 
B neither more particularly so should legitimate differences in opinion 
to that IP evoke unfriendly judicial criticism. When such occurs we 
tific evi. J feel disposed to ask,—Is the Bench entitled to less respect 


if, in its judicial capacity, it be divided on a question? Is 
the Bar less worthy of confidence beeause a conflict of opinion 
exists on known facts? Are juries useless institutions when, 
though seeking to obtain the highest amount of certainty, 
they hold it unreasonable to doubt the trath of that which may 
be subsequently proved to be untrue? Surely not. The cause 
of such criticism generally lies deeper than the surface. We 
to something beyond scientific uncertainties, and is more fre- 
quently elicited by the manner rather than the matter of the 
evidence. Medical men occasionally adopt theories without suffi- 
cient examination or reflection, An imperfect primary investiga- 
tion, a carelessly instituted analysis, a partial acquaintance with a 
particular science, a limited experience in a special disease, have 
recently been exhibited in several public trials, and afforded 
opportunity for severe comment, if not loss of life. It becomes 
the daty of every well-wisher of his profession to be prepared 
against a possible repetition of such occurrences. This can 
only be accomplished by a careful consideration, in the first 
instance, of all the circumstances of the case, so far as they 
bear on its scientific elucidation. 

A few days since, in the report of a trial before the Lord 
Chief Baron, in which local injury was alleged to have resulted 
from vivlence, and in which the jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff, we read: ‘‘ There was abundant medical 
evidence on both sides. On the part of the plaintiff the medical 
been produced by the flogging; on the part of the defendant, 
that it was impossible for the flogging to have produced the in- 
juries, and that they were the result of natural causes.” It 
might not unreasonably be asked why it was that medical 
evidence on a matter of this nature, seen in its commencement, 
and traced throughout its progress, should manifest such a 
variance of opinion? We believe we have, in the foregoing 
observations, pointed out the source. 

We particularize the case without arguing upon it. Our 
desize is to direct the attention of professional men te eircum- 


those in authority to attach but little weight to their testi- 
mony, and to impress upon them the necessity of exercising a 
sound discretion before they venture to give opinions which 
may form the basis of litigation. The influence of the medical 
profession as a profession is but the aggregation of that of its 
members. It is no small compromise of professional repu- 
tation, by hasty expressions or rash avowals, to promote, if 
not provoke, litigious dissension, and especially is such to be 
avoided when inexperience or incompeteucy thereby put 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue meeting of the Fellows of this College was 
held on the 20th inst. The most satisfactory reports were re- 
ceived as to the number of applicants for the new licence for 
general practice, and miscellaneous business was transacted, of 
which the following items possess some public interest :— 

In the course of last year, the Colonial Secretary requested 
the Royal College of Physicians to draw up a series of questions 
bearing on the Etiology of Leprosy, for transmission to medical 
officers serving in different parts of the world where leprosy 
prevails, The College accordingly appointed a committee for 
this purpose, consisting of Drs. Gull, Arthur Farr, Milroy, and 
Greenhow. A large number of replies have already been re- 
ceived, which have been forwarded to the College for analysis 
by the Duke of Newcastle. The College on Monday requested 
the committee who framed the questions to analyze and digest 
the replies, Judging from the size of the pile of papers, this 
duty will be anything but a sinecure. 

A committee of the College of Physicians, consistiog of Drs, 
Hawkins, Alderson, Badd, and Pitman, have drawn up two 
addresses, to be presented to her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, congratulatory of the marriage of the Prince. 
The addresses were read to the College at the meeting, and 
approved. ‘The College seal was accordingly affixed to them. 

The General Medical Council will meet for the transaction 
of business, in the hall of the College, on Monday, the 25th of 
May. 

The Society of Medical Officers of Asylums for the Insane 
has again been permitted to hold its annual meeting in the hall 
of the College. The meeting will take place on Thursday, the 
9th of July. 

It was resolved that the testamur of having passed the ex- 
amination in Arts at Codrington College, Barbadoes, and the 
certificate of the second class in Literature and Science of the 
Cape of Good Hope, be accepted in lieu of the examination on 
the subjects of general education conducted by the examiners 
of the College. 

It may be well to call attention to the fact, that every 
candidate for the Membership of the College of Physicians is 
required to translate into English a passage from a Latin 
author, He will also have the opportunity of showing his 
knowledge of Greek, or of one or more of the modern European 
languages. 


SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

Tue reports issued by the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the best mode of utilizing the sewage of towns, 
and applying it for beneficial and profitable purposes, have not 
yielded much good to the cause which they were intended to_ 
advance, A discussion took place im the House of Commons. 
this week upon their labours, and it has left the matter some- 
what more obscure than it was at the commencement of the 


stances explanatory of s possible disposition on the part of 


inquiry. Dr. Brady, im the recent discussion, insisted upon. 
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—DRAINAGE OF BRIGHTON. [Apr 25, 1863, 


the great series of facts illustrative of the value of the refuse of 
towns, and its applicability ia a fluid state to the fertilization 
ofland, He pointed to the example of Milan. ‘‘ A committee 
of the Royal Commission visited Milan, and they found that 
although only a portion of the excreta of the inhabitants passed 
into the irrigating canal and it was mixed with 165 gallons of 
water per individual (the sewage of London being diluted with 
only about 40 gallens per head), yet the effect produced upon 
the land to which this attenuated sewage was applied was so 
great that its rent was raised to £5 or £6 per acre, and similar 
crops could not be raised on the adjoining land without the 
expenditure of £4 8s. per acre upon manure. The value of 
this Milan sewage, therefore, was no less than £4 8s. per acre. 
Why, then, was it that such insignificant results had been ob- 
tained at Rugby? Because the system was bad. The sewage 
there was always flowing, as it was at Edinburgh; and of the 
plan followed at the latter place the Commission reported that 
it dealt with sewage as a thing to be got rid of with great suc- 
cess. ‘A thing to be got rid of!’ Surely the Commission was 
appointed, not to get rid of the sewage, but to endeavour to 
apply it to some useful and beneficial purpose.” 

A number of agriculturists, including Mr. Mechi, Mr. Mills, 
Mr. J. King of Birmingham, and others, also bore testimony 
to the agricultural value of the liquid sewage of towns. But 
the experiments which have been conducted for the Commission 
by Mr. Lawes at Rugby have been eminently unfavourable. 
Fifteen acres of land were divided into four lots, to the first of 
which was applied no sewage, to the second 3000 tons per acre 
per annum, to the third 6000 tons, and to the fourth 9000 tons. 
The sewage was put on the land by flooding from open gutters. 
The tests employed to ascertain the value of the sewage thus 
applied were as follows: first, the capacity of the crops thus 
raised to fatten cattle; second, the capacity of the cattle thus 
fed to give milk, butter, &c.; and third, the yield per acre of 
hay. One of the animals fed upon the grass weighed 56 lb. 


less at the end than at the beginning; the butter was very 


short in quantity and very inferior in quality; and no more 
than three quarters of a ton of hay could be got for every 1000 
tons of sewage applied to an acre of land. These experiments 
are to be continued. The results are certainly very far from 
what might have been anticipated from what we have heard of 
the success alleged to have attended various experimental ap- 
‘plications of sewage. If there are ia this experiment any 
accidental or undue sources of failure not essential to the appli- 
cation of liquid town sewage to the land, all who are interested 
in the solution of this important question, and lean towards 
the undoubtedly philosophical dogma which would restore to 
the land the refuse of the populations whom it sustains, should 
take careful note of all the details of Mr. Lawes’ experiments, 
and should personally inspect the mode of carrying them out. 
If the conclusions he has drawn from them be finally estab- 
lished, the utilization of town sewage will be certainly long 
deferred, 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 


So much has appeared of late in our columns tending to 
depress the hearts of army medical officers, that we are glad 
to cheer them with a word of sympathy from the dying lips of 
one who, through good and evil report, was always their friend. 
A letter is now before us from a medical officer of rank in the 
Indian army, who happened to be at Pau, in the south of 
France, when the gallant Outram reached that place from Nice 
—to die. ‘‘ Entertaining,” writes this gentleman, ‘‘ high 
esteem for this brave and single-minded man, and grateful to 
him for all he had done and tried to do for army medical 
officers, I placed my services at his disposal; they were grate- 
fully accepted, and I remained in close attendance on him to 
the last. My gallant patient was in a hopeless state when he 
reached Pau. The cold winds of Nice had excited a fresh 


he was unable to lie down even for a few minutes.” After 
giving some details of the gallant General’s sufferings, thy 
writer goes on to say: ‘‘ Weak as he was, he spoke often of 
the depressed position of army medical officers, regretting tha 
little success had attended his efforts to obtain due rem. 
nition of their services; adding with emphasis, ‘ The day mux 
come when your services will be recognised. Another grea: 
war will end this long controversy in your favour.’” Such 
were the dying words of this good and gallant soldier : we ar. 
sure they will cheer the hearts and sustain the courage of thow 
who have fallen on evil days; we wish we could add a hop 
that they may excite in the minds of other combatant officer 
some spark of the same generous sympathy for a class of 
officers to whom they are under so many and such great obii- 
gations, A ‘‘ combatant” Outram was in a sense little under. 
stood by some who, while loudest in maintaining ‘‘ combatant” 
privileges, have small experience of the realities of war. This 
Bayard of the Indian Army was war-bred from his youth up. 
wards, and gathered his knowledge of the services of army 
surgeons in other fields than those of Aldershott and the 
Pheenix Park ; and the words we have given from the dying 
lips of this great soldier ought to go a long way to console 
army surgeons for the superciliousness of club colonels, and the 
morgue of Horse Guards officials. 


THE DRAINAGE OF BRIGHTON. 

THE good people of this favourite bathing and watering place 

are very evidently themselves of hybernating constitution. They 
have gone comfortably to sleep over the drainage question 
through all the cold wintry months, and are now arousing into 
a half-drowsy shudder of activity. It is worthy to be noticed 
that while under this Lethean influence a change has come over 
the spirit of their dream, which leads them to admit what in 
the height of the season and the stench they so and 
indignantly denied. Mr. Bowdidge himself, the Demosthenes 
of the corporation, who denounced last year all sensitive stomachs 
and tarned-up noses as marks of affected ill-will, and to whom 
the sight of a handkerchief held to the nose in passing the Old 
Steyne was as exciting as though the rag had been red—-Mr. 
Bowdidge has just oracularly declared that ‘‘ something must 
he done to the outfall (sewer) in front of the centre of the town 
before the summer, for it was sometimes too intolerable w 
bear.” 
Perhaps Mr. Bowdidge never thought of coming to this; and 
we hope that Dr. Hall will be mercifal in his victory over this 
prostrate town-councillor, who has kept his countenance so long 
in face of the detestable nuisance which defiles the sea and 
taints all the air in front of Brighton, but has at last been re- 
stored to a sense of the disgusting character of the pollution, 
and can no longer bear the stench of which he denied the ex- 
istence. Whatever the scheme adopted may be, there is one 
thing it ought not to be: it ought not to include any plan for 
lengthening the pipes and throwing forth all the sewage into 
the sea in front of the town. We have already given full 
details on this matter; and now that the Town Council have 
shown renewed signs of mental activity, we refer those in 
terested to the Report on the Drainage of Brighton published 
in Tue Lancer last autumn. 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 
Tue Council will commence its annual session on the 25th 
proximo, It is expected that a strenuous effort will be made 
on the part of the liberal members of the Council for the ad- 
mission of reporters to the meetings. Hitherto this wholesome 
proposition has been negatived by a considerable majority. 
Whether it will be carried at the next meeting is doubtful; 
but its ultimate success is, we trust, certain. Why should an 
executive board, elected by a quasi- constituency, be 


attack of bronchitis; and during the last eight days of his life 


popular 
exe npt from public supervision? Is it unwilling to encounter 
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After the criticism of its proceedings by its constituents? or does it 
ngs, the still cling to obsolete privileges, in opposition to the require- 


THE CASE OF DR. EDWARD WATERS. 


often of ments of the time and to the feeling of the profession ? These a OF ERS OF LIV 

ing that are questions which it may be well for the Medical Council to MEETIN aE i ERPOOL 
Sanguine persons express a hope that in the forthcoming A sPEcIAL general meeting of the members of this institution 
er great Session something definite will be achieved with regard to the 
i ia; batiti far from Consider- mode of expressing sympathy . Waters, 
a pea copes baa gr Chester, in reference to a late trial which had taken place in 


its appearance, the profession - 

& hope be given for the slowness which has hitherto characterized the | 
proceedings of the Pharmacopcria Committee. The necessity son, Graham, M* ; hearer, Dickinson, Stopford ; 
phy for tedious correspondence between the sections on each sheet | Desmond, Denton, Irvin, Steele, Marsh, Hakes, Bickersteth, 
) under ere it passes through the press promises to postpone the pub- Lowndes, C. B. Wilson, M‘Cheene, Martin, Parker, Penning- 


batant” Ei lication of the whole ad Gracas kalendas. ton, Swift, Stubbs, Halton, Manifold, Dawson, and Oxley. 
in Langit Dr. A. Stooxes (the hon. Secretary) read letters of apology 
a from several gentlemen who were unable to attend the meeting. 
pind NOXIOUS VAPOURS. The CuAtnMAN read some observations which he had prepared 
fey Tue Select Committee of the House of Lords of last session | relative to the case of Dr. Waters. 
on Noxious Vapours having issued some time since their report, | Dr. M‘Navent moved the first resolution,—‘‘ That this 
> dying Hin which they point out especially the evils arising out of the ing desire to express their hearty motets 
escape of noxious gases from alkali works, and sulphuric acid, 
ammonia, alam, and other similar factories, the Government : 
have laid before the House of Lords a Bill to carry into effect id) i 
the recommendations of the Committee, more particularly in | ing the resolution placed io my hands by the 
respect to alkali works, The muriatic fumes which escape convinced, which will perfect 
eghe from the lofty flues of these great factories spread far and wide | 0 be approved of abroad ryayeg 


over the surrounding country, and are highly destructive to | Mi . in or out of the 
nestion vegetation. The great landlords in the vicinity are consider- : 
able sufferers, and among these sufferers is the Earl of Derby, 


—_ who has been active in moving Parliament on the present mead 
ne ove occasion, 
vhat in The alkali manufacture is one of great importance to this Mk social 


sly and country. The amount of capital involved is stated to be up- 
rae wards of £2,000,000 ; the annual value of its productions is 
saanche £2,500,000 ; 19,000 persons are employed in it, and the wages 
ain paid reach £871,000 a year. Lord Stanley of Alderley there- 
he Old fore had ground for stating that their lordships must regret if 
i—-Mr any legislation with a view to enable owners of land to recover 
. compensation from the manufacturers should be attended wi h 
damage to so important an interest. 
able to The alkali manufacturers have, much to their credit, ex- 
pressed great readiness to be subject to legislation on the 
5; and matter, and the present Bill proposes heavy pecuniary penalties 


or this for every alkali work (meaning every work in which muriatic 
20 long acid is evolved) which shall not be carried on in such a manner Le ee 
as to secure, to the satisfaction of an inspector to be appointed ao pet 
aise by the Board of Trade, the condensation of not less than 95 od thal sth in the ie donee tales af 
tation, per cent, of the muriatic gas evolved in such work. The in- ta, 
ques inted with the deception i d 
. tion and examination, at reasonable times by day i i ibited on points of immorality, in 
aa night, but so as not to interrapt the process of the manufacture; malady, they would be less Gapesed 
se into and he is to have a right to be furnished with a plan, to be a oa 
n fall kept secret by him, of those parts of the works in which the 
1 have decomposition of salt and the condensation of muriatic acid gas 
mene is carried on. He is also to be at liberty to employ tests and 
lished make experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the efficiency 
of the condensing apparatus, or the quantity of gas condensed. 
It is necessary to make the regulations somewhat stringent, 
as the vapour might be effused without being visible to the itude 
eye. It is not proposed to include in this Bill the manufacture way in which 
» 25th of sulphuric acid, ammonia, and alum, on the ground that the —_ 
‘made gases, though offensive, are not very injurious to life and vege- — ot 
ye ad- tation. There is no doubt that the Bill will be passed with could 
any 
btful ; Prevatence oF Smatt-Pox.—A correspondent in the 


Times recommends that, during the t prevalence of 
nt temporary receivi 


of preparation of this publication, and the unjustifiable delay in | city. r. Yose presided, an he 
vers upon the hap} 
he pleadings of 
| and professional position, should be exposed to such 6 
| calumny in the exercise of pure Samaritan-like ee | 
| and upon such wicked and worthless testimony, is really 
| truly deplorable. It makes one shrink with indignation to 
\ think that a virtuous, kind-hearted man should be brought 
| before the public to defend himself against so virulent, clumsy, 
| his honour and reputation. (Ap. 
| plause.) But, gen , what was Dr. Waters’ case may 
| yours to-morrow ; and some of us, perhaps, might not possess 
| either the moral courage or pecuniary resources necessary for 
| the establishment of an insulted character, as he fought for and 
| effected. I say, therefore, he richly deserves the congratulations 
be whole ession for his energetic and manly conduct in 
the light of day. When I think of the nature of the ye 
| against Dr, Waters, and of the absurd evidence upon which 
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be to a man 
It may politis propess thot 
may itic to 
yet I confess that I think’ it’ te 
It would often not only be cruel to the 


this meeting feels called upon, i in the interest of the eihation, 
to reeord a solemn and energetic protest medical wit- 
nesses, to the great injury of their brethren, assuming the 
functions of advocates 


i '—Mr. Steele said that, however painfal 


against members of the medical profession which had 
Proved es be exfounded, but in which there appeared to be no | and 
eulty in inducing medical men to come forward on the part 
of the prosecution, and give evidence in such a way as to 
duce a prejudiced and unjust ace upon the judge and 
the jury, who could not be supposed to all the in- 
tricacies and delicacies of medical ions. Whoever had 
read the verbatim report of the recent trial at Chester must 
have arrived at the conclusion that Dr. Waters had not > 
from an atrocious and abominable charge ——— 
be made against him—a chen described by 
nothing less than one of thet be hed also 
his conduct, which had ui the most searching ane 
before a legal tribunal, that he had acted throughout as a 
physician with the cts possible motives, and with the kindest 
consideration for his Notwithstanding, however, the 
trium t result of the be trial, there was a time during the 
when his case was placed in the most imminent peril. 
And how, from, and by whom? By the medical evidence that 


Ramsbotham that the treatment was i 
corroborate” 


enormously the case against 
Now, when they considered the ces which would 


not have had so fortunate an escape from a result which would 
have filled the rest of their hives with self-accusation and re- 


men and patients, an opinion 
been under the care of 

sence of that medical man vinnie 
the treatment which had been 


the pew 
Even if they differed from 
adopted, 
it until, 
heard his o 


is gene- | strai 


was 
the merest accident in the world that 
that medical experts were to be called to give evidence against 
him. Shortly before the trial it appeared that the prosecati 
desired to have a commission to go to the Continent to take the 
evidence of a medical man there who had had Mary 


arrant nonsense ever 
“ Never mind: it is 


in eonsultation wi 

however, that these 

the extraordinary 

opinions, He (Mr (Mr. ey not dwell upon 
to show the animosity to Waters, but no 
from sa that he had heard, upon 


Ramsbotham.” (Hear, hear, and applause.) Dr. — 
botham had made some sort of an explanation and 

the public journals, and had told them that if he had Dr. 
Waters’ version of the story before he gave his evidence, there 
would have been very little difference of opinion between them, 
Well, now, did not this show how completely Dr. Ramsbotham 
had that excellent rule to which he (Mr. Steele) had 
alladed ? for, had he adopted that rule, he would never have 
placed himeelf in that highly light in which he 


to give evidence upon a subject which w 
The respect which he (Dr. Dickenson) 
Dr. Lee had now 

of indignation and 

Ramsbotham, he never had a hi 

while to see a man of the hi 

his sanction te a procedure i 


Mr. inthe observations which had 


Ta 
was attempted to substantiate that charge, I ask myself, and | by medical men, it had been pian Senet sete was a 
I ask you, which of us might not any day tind ourselves in a | medical etiquette, and injurious to the interests both of medi that ¢ 
‘similar position if unfortunately we sbould happen to have very § 
been consulted by some designing woman. (Hear, bear.) In a“M 
private practice we are mys raed called upon to make secret of su 
and private examinations when entirely alone with our patient. indivi 
‘The presence of a third party on such occasions is often as y wo esl 
offensive to the feeli held an interview with him, 
who, suffering fi and explanation of the case at e he atten It, 
upon to exhibit th also the reasons for employing his treatment. This was the 
a friend should atte: ghtforward line of vonduct which, from time immemorial, 
rally unnecessary. guided all right-minded men in their dealings with their 
fare heer men our position as conhdential advisers | patients. If, therefore, this was their incumbent duty in a 
insist upon the presence of a third party. Our position is | matter which merely involved a question of medical etiquette, 
ane, bub what should they say when the consequences ensuing upon the 
when, as in own violation of this rule were absolute social death to the party 
sion (one of whom does not hesitate to state that he felt con- | implicated? (Hear, hear.) Then with regard to the way in 
vinced the case against the Doctor must fail, as there was no ; ; ; ; 
evidence to support the charge) who do not ere eee = 
take a journey to Chester to propound opinions iarly their 
own, and the correctness of which alone ee oats 
to convict br. Waters. (Applause.) 
The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 
under his treatment at Malvern, and, in consequence of this, 
the solicitor for Dr. Waters obtained information that it was 
probable that other medical men would be called. When the 
evidence taken by commission was shown to Dr. Waters by his 
solicitor, he said—and very properly—‘* Why, this is the most 
are ouly required to testify to facts, a practice deplorably fre- t upon .” Hissolicitor replied— 
quent, and which has reached its culminating point of impro- a: opinion of a medical man- an opinion 
iety at the hands of Drs. Lee and Ramsbotham in the case of < ry great value by some persons, and there- 
fore it must be answered.” Then it was that Dr. Waters con: 
sidered it necessary to submit this evidence to Professor 
D eminence 100, who gave him a hint that some medical 
it was their se nye duty to come forward on this occasion | men in London w be called against him, “-— Waters 
tee re resolution which he had read—a resolution | was very hard to convince that it would be so. It was at this 
which he hoped would obtain the cordial and unanimous ap- | time that the guess was made that Dr. Lee was likely to be 
probation of the meeting. The resolution was not directed so | called, because it appeared that he was in the habit of meeting 
much against the gentlemen named personally as against the hey all knew, 
objectionable practice of which their recent conduct had they also knew 
formed so graphic an illustration—namely, the practice of medi- y based their 
cal witnesses assuming the functions of advocates and volun- | these opinions 
teering evidence when they were only required to testify to | uld not refrain 
facts. He need not detain the meeting by showing that this lent ae, 
seoution in the case of Bromwich v, Waters. That the practice | counsel in cross-examination, and that Dr. Lee was handing his 
was deplorably frequent must be pretty evident to most of sound the const, 
those who were acquainted with the numerous cases which had | dicing the case against Dr. Waters. Surely, after this, it was 
" ° too much to say that improprieties of the kind mentioned 
he resolution had ‘‘culminated at the hands of Drs. Lee 
st , and which had calied npon them to enter their pro- 
against the practice which he and Dn Lee by their pre- 
e at the trial had sanctioned and approved. In conclusion, 
Steele pointed out the importance of adopting a resolution 
ch, while asserting the entire innocence of Dr. Waters, 
id at the same time afford protection to younger members 
he profession in the event of their being assailed ins 
ilar manner, 
r. Dickenson seconded the resolution, 
J was offered on the part of the prosecution, The learned judge | Lee and Ramsbotham had shown great w 
told the jury that if they believed the evidence of Drs, Lee | proper professional feeling; and with 
and improper, it would | though his name had not yet been menti ; ¢ P 
fair to pass him by. He was not called upon to give evidence 
in a question of this kind, and he had no business to come down 
ve resulted from an adverse verdict, they could not but think jas a matter of doubt. 
that had not Dr. Simpson been able to contradict the evidence merly entertained for 
of these medical witnesses, Drs. Lee and Ramsbotham would iven place to a feeling 
for him (hear, hear); 
morse, from the consciousness of their having been the main of Dr. Taylor giving 
instruments in ss an innocent and honourable man to tion, was woful. (Ap- 
infamy and rein, In order to illustrate more clearly the eha- { pli 
racter of the evidence of Drs. Lee and Ramsbotham, Mr. 
Steele pointed out that, under all circumstances, when the 
propriety or impropriety of medical treatment was canvassed 
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the 
Dr. 


r 


carried 
in the 
TERS, 
he thought, 
and trying 
passed, that 
their 
was also 
of those 
occasions 
of prof. 
a 
y related 
W: 
meetings 
him as 
of that 
meeting of 
present, 
in the counti 
) 
terms of this 
bat they 
bscribe to 
lastii 
ed 
they look 
cross-exam 
feel not 
learned 
recti 
such an ordeal. 
bat to 
show the 
) 
the 
every 
w their 
of Dr. Waters had disbursed was 


this merely, 
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ith which 
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(Applause, ) 
moral 
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meersion of their cordial sym 
the injury 
and tittle 
real venom h 
nd dirty wea 
ced upon it 
it effective f 
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must have be 
nimas of the 
ulam could 
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known to Dr, 
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than words. 
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he action, he 
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After some further discussion, the details as to subscriptions 
were referred to a sub-committee. 

Mr. the meeting be 
forwarded to the London Medical journals for publication. 
Dr. Catton seconded the motion. 

On the motion of Mr. Haxis, seconded by Dr. M‘Navaur, 
vote of thanks was passed to the chair, and the proceedings 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF MUSICAL AND OTHER SOUNDS UPON 
THE LARYNX, AS SEEN BY THE AID OF 
THE LARYNGOSCOPF, 


surgeon, in hi on 
person who employed it to study the mechanism of the voice 
ia, whose researches were brou ht before the 
Subsequently, in 


of t 1857, 
ciilegal 4 the instrument i ; 
by Czermak, Battaille, Merkel, and many 


i given to his experiments a 
i character, which cannot be too much 
In 1860 Dr. Gibb commenced his researches with 


i laryngeal mirrors, mann- 
ir mode of application was 
, whether in looking at the interior of the nx down- 

the throat, yard a back of the 


the true vocal liga- 
ments, or, as they are now generally called, vocal cords, The 
action of these cords alone gave rise to sound, whether in speak - 
ing or singing. The three sets of ligaments attached to the 
par of little pitcher-shaped car ilages, called the arytenoid, 

lecturer compared to three pairs of reins in tandem driving, 
which acted almost simultaneously during certain acts, such as 


and swallowing. 
subject of his discourse Dr. Gibb divided into the silent 
movements of the larynx, or non-phonatic, and the phonatic, 
wherein sounds were produced, whether in speaking or singing, 
either during inspiration or expiration. 

_ There are two manifestations 


iments were now detailed illustrating the 

the chest register. ‘Ihey consisted of the 

ction of certain sounds of the diatonic scale, and the 
viour of the glottis was carefully noticed and pointed ont 

-in the diagrams. The mechanism of the elevation and lowering 
of sound was next considered, and equally illustrated by ex- 
tremely interesting — ts and diagrams, In the chest 
register, the vocal cords vibrate throughout their whole extent 
, in their subglottic region, their ventricular region, 

and on their fres border; longitudinal tension is generally 
atronger than in the falsetto register ; and the vibrations be- 


full of interest to the i 

in the falsetto register the voeal cords vibrate only on their free 
border and their ventricular region. 
which i 
ceases 


gitadinal 


close the 


ting aside altogether in his lecture the notice of any 
morbid phenomena which affected the voice, lecturer 
quested permission merely to refer to the i 
partial or complete, of a portion of the notes 
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come mcre rapid and ample in proportion as the sound becomes J 
more grave—the opening of the glottis is rectilinear. anction | 

Experiments were related wherein the proceeding was taken J'!. ¥ 
advantage of to alternate the production of the same sound in m"'' °! 
the chest voice and falsetto voice by means of an uninterrupted poe cord 
current of air—to study the inherent glottic modifications of J "tt" 
the falsetto register in general. The phenomena resulting from become & 

Se these, as seen in the laryn mirror, were described, and are « % 
per 
frst to 
condition 
bis cart 
was 8 
(oo tension is feebler than in the chest register, measure’ 
. the vibrations become less ample and more rapid accordin In con 
Tus formed the subject of a highly interesting lecture de- | the sound becomes more acute ; but when more grave the all as 
livered before the Society by Dr. Geo. D. Gizn. The first | verse takes place. The opening of the glottis is more or the view 
published notice of the instrument was by Mr. Liston, the — in accordance with the nature of the voice and the a 
density of the vocal cords themselves. more fa 

The lecturer proceeded to notice some of the other pheno. entare 
mena of the voice, including that of inspiration ; the last very An 1 
tion. It is only by the aid of the register that the Joon, 
inspiratory notes can be obtained, and the glottis is more open tion of 

Dr. Turck, of Vi then in the In the general 
he was followed ides the phenomena 

others, The lectufer observed that sullicien had not | peculiar to 

been given to Garcia for what he had done, as his researches, | common to both; Se quention < ses sound never 

although much extended, had not been surpassed, and had | occurs without the vocal being stretched and vibrating 

been palmed off as their own by some subsequent observers. | wholly or in part. The closure of the glottis behind occurs up 

His great to certain tonal limits, and is indispensable to the brilliancy 

value of the and elevation of sound. The false vocal cords take n 

ae. whatever in the generation of sound. 

instrument, as an agent to study and understand the hidden | Professor Garcia had previously pointed out that the TRI 
diseases of both the larynx and windpipe, and the mechanism | tion of sounds in yd» gee produced, not fr 

of sound, whether musical or otherwise. The results of his | actual vibrations of the w or part of the vocal co 

. labours, together with those of Garcia and Battaille, were em- | from the successive explosions which they allowed. D 

bodied in his lecture. said his lecture would have been ——? without Sir, 

The mechanism of the laryngoscope was described and illus- | words upon the formation of the voice. vocal cords Systen 
trated bottom of the larynx exclusively gave rise to the voice, what- spine | 
factu ever may be its register or intensity, because the laryngoscope of bon 
shown has shown that they alone vibrate in that situation. To one of : 
wards the Fellows of the Musical Society, Professor Garcia, we were great | 
nose f indebted for what the lecturer considered as the true and cor- experi 
scribe briefly the parts of the larynx seen on looking into it | rect explanation of the formation of the voice. It originated teen ¢ 
with the little mirror ; and thin was lucily done by the aid of nom Ay 

a series of large coloured diagrams re ting the various | to successive regular explosions in passin 

-eartilages, ligaments, muscles, and Svanieaanen entering into its | glottis. The ligaments of the glottis or vocal a P Pe 

formation. At the bottom of the larynx (which is the promi- | passage, and offer a resistance to the passage of air. As soon = 

nent cartilaginous box felt in the upper part of the neck ex- | as the air has accumulated sufficiently, it parts these folds and for © 

ternally) is seen an antero-posterior fissure, extremely movable, | produces an explosion. But at the same instant, by virtue of repor’ 

assuming at times a lozenge, elliptic, or triangular shape, of | their elasticity, and the pressure from below being relieved, twent 
which the brilliant pearly borders palpitate with surprising | they meet again to give rise to a fresh explosion. A series of who 

2 these compressions and ions, or of explosions, occasioned regio 

by the expansive of tho tit and the reaction of the tremi 

produces the voice, 

The sounds ‘‘ ha! ba! ha!” in laughing, offer a familiar illus- the s 
tration of rapid explosions occurring in succession by the open- and t 
ing and closing of the glottis, and form a striking picture in the sepat 
laryngeal mirror. The quality of the voice is now proved to the | 
depend upon simple changes in the mechanism of the larynx. proce 
The waves of sound generated by the larynx in the column of of Ok 
air contained in the trachea, produce, in a word, vibration of heal 
the cords, If they cannot be excited, then sounds are extin- expe 
guished, and the result is what the lecturer saw instances of bead 
almost every other day—namely, aphonia, or loss of voice. ever 

piratory voice, which have Deen long Known under the names Such wore the results obtaimed by the aid of the} ngoscope. that 
of chest and falsetto register. The head voice, so well known | They were but an instalment of what was saenieah by future In } 
to vocalists, Dr. Gibb was disposed to reject in his experiments | observation and experiment in the hands of those members of sam 
equally with Battaille as opposed to anatomy and physiology. | the lyric art who would devote their energies to the task. the 
its range, laryngoscopically, so to speak, is shown by Garcia | From what had been described, Dr. Gibb remarked, it would unit 
in his writin be readily comprehended that the slightest deviation from the afte 
healthy standard would materially affect intonation, more seca 

eopecially anything that influenced the tension of the vor li 

cords, tension, so to speak, must be uniform and equal port 

on both sides—that is, both cords must be equally and simul- The 

taneously influenced by the little cartilages called the arytenoid, frac 

which govern and direct the three pairs of reins noticed in the of b 

early part of this lecture. 1 

| Ner 
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frst to point out this important fact, He then referred to the 
condition of the epiglottis, and denied that the loosening of 
pis cartilage could be accomplished at the will of the singer, 

was 80 by some, reason of this was given, and 
measures to remedy it referred to. 

Inconelusion, Dr. Gibb stated, that withoot any 

all as a vocalist, he had performed various experiments with 
he view of understanding the cause of defective voice ; but the 


Correspondence. 


TREPHINING IN CASFS OF FRACTURE OF 
THE SPINE. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—In an appendix to my work on the Central Nervous 
System,* I have tried to prove that in cases of fracture of the 
spine trephining and other operations for the removal of pieces 
of bone pressing upon the sinal cord might be employed with 
great bevetit to many patients. This view is based upon many 
experiments I have made on animals, and on sixteen or seven- 
teen cases in which the operation has been on man. 

A paper receatly published in the United States+ by Dr. H. 
A. Potter gives alditional facts on that subject, which I think 
deserve to be mentioned, The paper is entitled ‘* Operation 
for Compression of the Spinal Cord.” Two new cases are 
reported by the author, who bad already published one 
twenty years ago. ¢ One of the new cases is that of a Mr S——, 
who had a fracture of the vertebre in the inferior cervical 
region. The patient was unable to move the body or the ex- 
tremities, except the hands. Sensation was as imperfect as 
motion, It was decided to operate. The spinous of 
the sixth cervical vertebra was found fractured and di q 
separating it longitudinally. All that portion comprised in 
the lamina ana spi of the fifth and the spinous 
process of the sixth cervical vertebra was removed on the 9th 
of October, 18°9. A few months after, the wound was nearly 
healed, and the patient, who was as comfortable as could be 
expected, could sit in an easy chair, could readily move his 
head, and could converse as freely as anyone. He had, how- 
ever, gained nothing as regards sensation and motion, except 
that he could use his left hand a little more freely than before. 
In November, 1862, the condition of the patient remaining the 
same, Dr, Potter operated a second ime, and removed parts of 
the fourth, sixth, and seventh vertebra. The cord had not 
united; it was much flattened and thinned. Two months 
after it was found that no benefit had been derived from the 
second operation, 

In the second new case mentioned by Dr. Potter the posterior 
— of the three inferior cervical vertebrae were removed. 

patient died on the fourth day, and the autopsy showed a 

frac’ ure of the left parietal and occipital bones, and a large clot 
of b.vod round the medulla oblongata, 

To those medical men who know that death is almost cer- 

* Course of Lectures on the Physiology and Pathology of the Central 
Nervous System, 1860, Pp. 244—260. 


ration of trephining or removal of pi 


tain in ences of fracture of the opine ia the cervical region, it 
will be apparen 
cases saved the life of the patient. 


t that the cperation in the first of these two 


If we add these two cases to those analyzed in my work, we 
find that out of eighteen or nineteen cases in which the ope- 
of bone after a frac- 
ture of the 8; ine, life of four or five patieats has been saved 
by the operation—i. e., about twenty-five percent. This great 
per-centage of persistence of life, compared with the per centage 
where no operation has been performed (pe less than one 
r cent.), shows clearly the importance of such surgical inter- 
envaisane of fracture of the spine in the cervical or the 
upper dorsal region. 
have been accused* of omitting ‘‘ to inform (my readers) 
how the patient, thus all but completely decollatedt—tbe muscles 
of the neck extensively cut, the vertebra deprived of their pos- 
terior arches, their bodies broken across, and the li_aments be- 
tween them ruptured—should be able to hold up his head, or 
prevent its rolling to and fro so as to crush the cord.” It seems 
to me that in my work I have given reasons enough to show, 
and facts enough to prove, Ist, that the laying bare of the 
spinal cord is not a dangerous operation ; 2nd, that death after 
a fracture of the spine being usually due to the effects of a pres- 
sure upon, or of some irritation of, the spinal cord, it is of the 
utmost importance to remove the pressure and to diminish the 
causes of irritation ; 3rd, that reanion may take place after a 
wound of the spinal cord ; 4th, that the removed parts of the 
spine may be replaced by new bone; 5th, that no patient seems 
to have derived any harm from the operation, that a great 
many have derived from it either a temporary or a 
benefit. 


As hp! **emission” to inform your readers how the 
patient could hold up his head, I never dreamt, I confess, that 
any medical man could possibly ask such a question, and I still — 
think it is at least useless to give it an answer, 
I will only say one more word: Here is an operation re- 
com men who are not physicians or vivisectionists 
like me, but surgeons of the greatest eminence, such as Louis, 
Henry Cline, Tyrrell, Chelius, Mr. J. F. South, Sir Astley 
. , and many others—an operation which has been often 
performed, with a temporary or a permanent success, but 
which is, however, neglected by most surgeons and proscribed 
by some, who criticize it theoretically. Is it not a spectacle 
that there is such a neglect and such a criticism when so much 
is at stake as the life of many men every year? Sir Astley 
said, ‘“‘ The operation is laudable and not severe; nor 
ient, If we could but 
eserve well of mankind.” 


Cooper 

does it increase the danger of the 
save one life in a hundred we would 
To this I will only add, that the proportion of lives saved is 
now, not “‘one in a hundred,” bat from twenty to twenty-five 


*,* The question discussed in this letter by Dr. Brown- 
Séquard with so much learning and acuteness is one of great 
surgical importance, although it does not appear to have been 
much considered by modern English surgeons. The recent 
terrible accident of Lord Massareene imparts a special tempo- 
rary interest to the discussion.—Ep. L. 


DR. RAMSBOTHAM’S EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 
OF BROMWICH VERSUS WATERS. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Srr,—I am persuaded you will afford me a smal! space more 
in the pages of your very valuable journal, for the purpose of 
vindicating myself in the eyes of my professional brethren, to 
procure whose good opinion has been one of my chief objects 
through life. 

In your last number, reverting to the trial Bromwich versus 
Waters, you write —‘‘ Dr, Ramsbotham seems to have adopted 
with less confidence Dr. Lee’s views ; his evidence was to that 
extent more trustworthy. Both, however, swore that there 
had been no previous disease of the womb, thereby affirming 
that not only was the application of caustic unnecessary, but 
that the ition sworn to by Dr, Waters had in their opinion 


never existed,” 
In the first place, allow me to say that my evidence, as well 


* See the artic e of Mr, Alex. Shaw iu Holmes’s System of Surgery, vol. ii., 


+t The American Med , Jan. 1863. 17. 
New York of Medicive and the Collateral Sclences, March, 1866; 


my work loc. eit., p. 


237. 
¢ The italics are mine. 


1863, 

Tue 
becomes ——— — 
becomes je—whether the middle, the higher or the lower, or the 

anction of either—as revealed by the laryngoscope. This, he 

taken sid, would be found to depend chiefly upon inequality in the 
sound in ower of tension of the two vocal cords; that is to say, whilst 
errupted [Mone cord would become stretched to its required length during 
ations of he utterance of the middle or higher notes, the other did not 
ing from [Mebecome so in an equal ratio—hence the parallelism and sym- 
and are metry so essential to perfect harmony in singing became im 
ow that fect. Dr. Gibb claimed to himself the credit of being the 
| 
| 
| 
iuterest of the subject grew upon him, and indaced him to go 
more fully into it. Some of the results of his labours he had 
ventured to bring before them. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Professor 
Garcia, Mr. Charles Salaman, Mr. Tracy Osborn, the chair- 
man, Mr. Godfroi, and Dr. Richardson, took part. The ques- 
tion of the mental faculties in relation to the physical in 
socalism, formed the main topic of the debate. 
am, Sir, yours &c.., 
Cavendish-square, April, 198s. C. E. Brown-Séquarp. 
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as Dr. Lee’s, was given before Dr. Waters was examined, and, 
ofcourse, at that time he had not sworn what the condition of 
the os uteri was when he was treating Mary Whalley, so that 
we could not have sworn in contradiction to him, as your ob- 
servations would lead your readers to imply. 

Secondly, I must repeat that I never said “there had been 
no previous disease of the womb,” as yon affirm, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Chester Record of April 
1lth, the only verbatim report of the trial I have met with :— 

After telling the Court that I had examined * py Whalley 
on Feb. 6th with the speculum, I was asked 

“Serjeant Shee —Did you find any trace of about her 
womb and month of the womb? 

“Dr. Ramsbotham—The womb and mouth of the womb 
were as healthy as I ever saw the organ in my life. 

“Serjeant Shee—If there had been an actual ulcer, there 
be =~ have been left a trace ? 

am—If there had been a deep ulceration on 
the stance of the womb, there wel have bea 


"Serjeant Shee—If there had been mere excoriation, there 
“De likely not. The mucous mem- 
that it soon loses all trace. 


«Borjeant Shee—Supposing there to be but excoria- 
tion, in your judgment would it be advisable to use ic (i.e., the 
caustic) for any length of time? 

Ramsbotham—I should say, generally speaking, that 
superficial ulceration gives way to six or seven ications of 
caustic, once or twice a week. I do not think I ever used it 
more than six or seven times in any case of ulceration of the 


kind I am speaking of. 
“ Serjeant posing it were found that a 

**Dr. Ramsbotham Will you to 
make an addition to my last answer?—namely, that the com- 
plaint of superficial ulceration has a great tendency to recur, 
and it is possible that within a month or so there may be 
another ulcer which may require further t.” 

No more questions were asked me about ulceration of the 


In tli ey 4 appearance at the trial, it came about in 
whose face I fancied I had some 
whom I at first took to be a medical man, 
few days after, I received a request to make an appointment 
tment, found, not the physician who bad 
keeping appointment, I found, not t ysician who 
been nemed to me, and who I understood could not attend at 
that hour, but Dr. Lee, who told me he had seen the patient a 
days before. There were also present the gentleman who 
me, and an elderly lady.. I examined Whalley 
that we shoul 
to me to be i 
there 


t 
few 
had called on 
Lee 
was 


should be abandoned. J «aid they need not take me down to 

rer, for my evidence would not be of any service to them. 
To this the gentleman present (whom I then knew to be the 
solicitor engaged) replied, We must have you, because you 


and, with Dr. Lee, urged 

was again told that they must 

have me to speak to the state of the os uteri in February. 
Our advice was not taken, and the result is before the public, 

Tan, Sir, yours &., 

Edinburgh, April .8th,1s63. Francis H. Ramspornam, M.D. 

*,* Dr. Ramsbotham believes we have done him injustice in 

our comments on his medical evidence so recently before the 

profession. We are quite prepared to accept Dr. Ramsbotham’s 

xplanations, and to afford them publicity, should he be of 

opinion that they can improve his position, We confess to 


having adopted the view of the very learned judge who with 

care tried this case, and to have inferred from 
the tone of Dr. Ramsbotham’s testimony that it was intended 
to convey an opinion that Dr. Waters’ treatment was improper, 
Dr. Ramsbotham in his letter published last week says, “‘ With 
great deference to the learned judge, I must say he misunder. 
stood me,” This is a matter on which every professional man 
of ordinary intelligence can form an opinion for himself. We 
have no hesitation in inviting attention to Dr. Ramsbotham’s 
examination in detail, nor have we any doubt as to the con. 
clusion in reference to it at which every candid reader must 
arrive, Dr, Ramsbotham's is most valuable, 
and even in the eleventh hour must not be-overlooked, inas- 
much as, if any absurd doubts still linger in weak minds re. 
specting the propriety of Dr. Waters’ treatment, they must be 
removed by Dr. Ramsbotham’s assertion—*‘ lt was far from 
correct (of Mr, Baron Bramwell) to say I expressed an opinion 
that Dr. Waters’ treatment was improper. It must be borne 
in mind that I bad not the advantage of hearing his version of 
the story before I gave my evidence, as Drs. Simpson, Keiller, 
Fyfe, and Mr. Brittain had. If that had been so, very little 
difference indeed would have. been discovered between his 
treatment and my own.” Are we to infer from this avowal 
that, on an ex-parte statement, Dr. Ramsbotham consented to 
appear as a witness in support of the vilest conceivable charge 
capable of being adduced against a medical man? and that, 
having heard facts which altered his-opinion, he still permitted 
his evidence to be presented to the jury, without any attempt 
on his part to modify it, or to declare to the judge that, being 
in court for the purpose of aiding the cause of truth, he could 
not remain silent, when, according to his own admission, the 

of Dr. Waters’ statement” had influenced his judg- 


to the jury declared that the action: was 
compensation in damages, &c., through ‘‘the misconduct of 
the defendant ;” that he had said, ‘* You have ulcers in the 


acute than those of everyone else present at the trial. 

Dr. Ramsbotham’s representation of the method and manner 
by which he was induced to become a witness in this case is, to 
our judgment, in the highest degree objectionable; The con- 
cluding paragraph of the above letter informs us that on the 


them at all, and, with Dr. Lae; urged the abandonment of 
the case, and was again told that he would be required to: 


tae 
speak 
to have 
much fe 
examin: 
Dr. Rat 
weight 
omissio 
witness 
languay 
accordi 
speakil 
would 
the ap) 
conditi 
time, b 
avyowa 
elicite: 
that it 
to Dr. 
much 
bonou 
Sur 
reeen 
upon 
5,8 
ment? Had Dr. Ramsbotham no means of ascertaining what 
-— Dr. Waters’ statement would be? Weexclade from our con- 
; sideration all notions of professional courtesy, or that high- 
minded independence which has led men to refuse to enter, or 
at least to express their opinions in, a witness-box, unless they 
were satisfied and fully informed on all the previous cireum- 
stances of the case, together with the nature and object of 
the evidence they were required to give and why it was 
required, and limit our remarks to the public opportunity 
of obtaining knowledge which Dr. Ramsbotham was afforded 
by the opening speech of Mr. Serjeant Shee and the evi- 
ticulars. a examination co person took aaver few | womb; there are only two things to be done—I must either 
minutes, on our return to sitting-room tleman apply caustic 
there having been any. I replied, ‘‘ None whatever.” I was that # husband is the last prescription that any medics! man 
then told the nature of the trial; and I recommend+d that it | Would give to a person suffering under an ulcer of the womb or 
the mouth of the womb ;”—“ that he forced an instrument up 
her person for the purpose, as he said, of applying caustic to 
the ulcer ;”—“ that the use of it ought to weigh nothing in 
your estimation against Dr. Waters, unless you find other cir- 
This I considered peremptory, I then verbally examined cumstances in the case which induce you to think he had other 
Whalley; and afterwards the case was laid before me in | than a right motive for using it,”—and many similar observa- 
writing. Soon after this interview, Dr. Lee and myself met | tions to the same purport. If, after this address and the 
the counsel (but Serjeant See was net present) and the soli- | examination which followed, Dr. Ramsbotham was not fully 
isformed as to what the statement of Dr. Waters must have 
| been, we can only say that his powers of perception are less 
occasion of consultation with counsel before going into Court, 
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speak to the state of the os uteri in tebruary. We rejoice 
to have this assurance that Dr. Lee did then manifest so | 
much feeling on the matter, and deeply regret that during his 
examination in court no traces of it were discoverable ; but for 
Dr. Ramsbotham, we affirm that his explanation adds additivnal 
weight to that which we are disposed to regard as a very serious 
omission, if not a grave error of jadgment. We have heard 
witnesses, when they had given evidence, address the Coart in 
language somewhat similar to that which Dr. Ram-botham, 
according to his own admission, might have employed when 
speaking of the result of his examination. How differently 
would he now stand with his brethren had he added, ‘‘ That 
the appearance then presented was not irreconcilable with a 
condition which might, according to the circumstances at the 
time, have rendered requisite the treatment adopted.” Such an 
avowal mast, on this as it has done on similar oceasions, have 
elicited the approval of both the judge and the jury. We feel 
that its recollection would have been a source of congratulation 
to Dr. Ramsbotham ; and we know it would have contributed 
much to maintain the value of medical testimony as well as the 
honour of the profession. —Ep. L. 


MR. ADAMS AND MR. PROPERT. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sizn,—I beg to forward to you a correspondence which has 
recently taken place between myself and Mr. Propert, and 
upon which it is unnecessary for me to make any comment. 

Tam, Sir, yours & , 
Wa. Apams, F.R.C.S, 

5, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, April 22nd, 1963. 


5, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, April 15th, 1863. 
Sm,—The following quotation is from a letter received from 
a gentleman occupying a high position in our ‘ession :— 
“The sting of the matter is that, spite of late trial, and 
notwithstanding the evidence since afforded by Dr. Cottew, 
Mr. Maitland, Dr. Webb, Mr. Toynbee, and others as to the 
antecedents of the prosecutor, there are some persons who still 
adhere to Mr. Propert—who justify him in his harsh 
demned you unheard, and to listen to the explanations 
you offered him, and who not merely condemn you by impli- 
cation, but affirm itively as follows—viz.. that were Mr. 
*s version of his ings made ic, he would be 
said to be entirely justified, and that he is displaying great for- 
bearance towards you in not noticing the attacks made upon 
him ; and that his holding his congue is safety to you. These 
latter expressions I have heard this week from the mouth of a 
friend of mine—a man of sense, and one whose opinion 
Ivalee, He is a friend of Mr. Propert’s, and as such believes 
that Mr. "a statement would crash you.” 
I wish to know whether the statement made in the above 
tion be trae or false. 


Is it, or is it not, true that you are dealing out such insinua- | SE 


tions,—or any insinuation whatever against my character ? 

I must demand a plain and simple answer to this question, 
and without delay. Tam, Sir, yours &., 

John Propert, Esq. Wa. Apams. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 15th inst., I to state 

that I never heard of the statements alleged to have been made 


namely, *‘ That both the plaintiff and defendant should be ex 
amined as witnesses on the trial of that action ;” and that such 
should have been declived by your attorneys in their 

to Mr. Johnson in reply of the 1th of April, 162. 
I remain, Sir, yours &c., 


William Adams, Esgq., &c. &c. Prorrrt. 


legal procedure 
that has nothin whatever to do with the question to which, 
as a member of the same ion, I require a plain and 


truthfal answer. am, Sir, yours &c.. 
John Propert, Esq. Wa. Apams. 
6, New April 22nd, 1883. 


Str,—Having in my letter of the 17th inst. answered the 
oe contained in your letter to me of the 15th inst., I 
ve no reply to make to your letter of the 18th; and I mast 
decline any farther correspondence on the subject of your letters, 
I beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Adams, Esq. Joun Prorrrt. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Creation,” supported by Mr. Darwin and Prof. Huxley, 
hold the ine of t—i.e., that the higher species 
have been developed from the inferior i This theory I 


It is probable that ve ion appeared first on the face 
the earth, and that animal life followed it so closely as to 
almost simultaneous with it. Bat as this order of creation 
insist on it, pass immediately to the origin of the animal 
races. 


seem to be produced spontaneously, ova being formed on the 

or on the branches of trees, or shrubs which readily 
take the form of grubs and caterpillars. These give birth to 
flies and butterflies, with heads, limbs, and organs as complete 
as in a bird or quadruped. Here there is no development such 
as that which makes a man through all the stages of a 
by the author of the ‘‘ Vestiges.” If it be said that there is no 

that these insects have not been generated by eggs laid 
Vv @ previous tion, I answer that the probability of such 
being the case is to al] who have studied natural history a very 


smal! one. 
Again, if I am asked where the original ovum gets its life, I 
answer that we know from observation that grubs, locusts, and 


™ | other insects are often formed by myriads in a single night, 
readily i 


which goes far to prove that life 
where no life was before. 

The actions of matter are endowed with an infinite variety 
of properties or laws, which are treated of by chemists under 
the general term of ** polarization.” 


combinations together, veve matter wi 


6, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
Sir,—-In my letter of the 15th inst. I asked you a plain 


and bring that vegetable matter into connexion wi 
matter, and animal life is produced. 


rho with Eqnestion to this effect:—Is it, or is it mot true, (1) that you 
ed have said you were forbearing towaris me by uot replying to 
red from explanations which have been demanded from you for your 
intended conduct towards me ; (2) that holding your tongue is safety to 
aproper, me; (5) have you implied that you are aware of allegations 
* With injurious to my character, which you withhold out of forbear- 
; aemenaan of the 17th April do not answer this ques- 
your reply 17th April you do not i 
pal man tion ; I mast therefore repeat my demand for an answer. 
if, We You have introduced in your letter a subject totally irrele- 
otham’s vant to my question; but I will remind you that however 
he con. desirous I was to be examined as a witness—and it would un- 
er must doubtedly hive been much to my advantage—the laws of 
al evidence did not permit of it. You might learn this from any 
uable, solicitor; and if you wi!l refer to the published charge of the 
d, inas. Chief Baron, of which | send vou a copy, at page 30 you may 
inds re- see that the Judge said, *‘ Miss Russell cannot be examined ; 
must be nor can Mr. Adams.” Mr. Lush in his opening address ex- 
ur from plained this peculiarity in the law of evidence, and Mr. Serjeant 
ini Shee did not sugzest that any other course could have been 
borne 
rsion of 
Killer, 
little 
en his 
avowal 
ited to 
charge 
d that, 
mitted 
= | 
, being 
could 
mn, the = Sim.—The question as to the origin of species has now been 
a judg: agitated for many years, and it seems high time that some- 
: wi thing definite should be arrived at. The author of the ** Ves- 
r con- 
ter, or canno agree , as wan s a connecting nKS either in 
s they the existing races or the fossil remains of past ages seems to 
| me to be fatal to it. 
ect of 
t was 
I believe that every species now existing, or that ever has 
existed, has come originally from a germ or ovam. This ovam 
has been formed naturally or spontaneously when the cireum- 
stances coexisted which were fitted to call forth such creation. 
The ovum thus spontaneously produced by nature becomes 
first a worm or fleshy substance, and afterwards is developed 
into an animal fitted to reproduce itself. 
We see a process of creation something analogous to this 
mam on before our eyes in the case of insects, These creatures 
by friends of mine with reference to yourself in your letter re- 
ferred to, neither do I consider myself in any way responsible 
for the opinions they may entertain respecting you. I have, 
however. always felt much regret that a gentleman oo 
position in our profession should not have availed himself of the : 
proposal by Mr. Johnson, the attorney acting for Miss Russell 
in the action brought by that person against you, contained 
a letter addressed to your attorney dated March 22nd, 1862 
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If we dissolve a substance and allow it to crystallize, we get 
crystals of every shape, size, and description ; and if we sil- 
verize a plate of copper, we s!.all find the forms of leaves, trees, 
and sbrabs imprinted on the metal, which shows the tendency 
of mineral matter to run into vegetable matter, and this result 
is no doubt effected by the polarization I have spoken of, I 
believe that no representative of animal structure has been 
obtained in this manner, and for that reason among others I 
am inclined to say that animal life begins with vegetable life. 

Should it be said that my theory ignores the act of God in 
the creation of the animal world, I answer in the negative. 
Polarization may be considered not only the origia of life, but 
the essential attribate of Deity; for «ll things—even rude 
matter itself—have come from God. But as | have entered 


done had I possessed sufficient knowledge of practical chy-mis. 
try; so I published the articles with a ‘* valeat quantum,” re. 
gretting my inability to analyze. Since then my views and 
opinions have been corroborated very strongly by Dra. Wright, 
Garrod. and others. 

In 1845, Dr. Foller says he first had recourse to full and re. 
peated doses of alkalies and neutral salts, less than a year after 
my articles in Tur Lancer. In 1845, I published and adver. 
tised my book on ‘* Diseases of the Heart, and the Use of 
Alkalies in Rheumatism as Preventives of Cardiac Mischief,” 
wherein were “details of treatment,” and something more 
than a mere “foreshadowing of the results of treatment” 
elaborated in Dr, Faller’s work on rheumatism, since my 


very fully into this part of the subjecc in my werk on the 
** Philosophy and History of Civilization,” to which I must 
refer your readers, I will not enlarge upon it here. 

If 1 am now asked why we do not see fishes, birds, animals, 
and men spontaneously produced at the present time as | have 
supposed them to have been produced in the geoloyical periods 
of bygone ages, | answer that the circumstances fitted to call 
forth these superior animals do not now exist, and have not 
existed perhaps for a hundred thousand years back. 

Presuming that the last creations of superior avimals and 
men took place in the period of the London Clay—which is 
more than probable, as shown by Sir Charles Lyell in his recent 
work on the “‘ Antiquity of Man,”—let me ask, what was the 
state of nature then, compared with what it isnow? In the 
London Clay period the climate was hot all over the globe ; for 
we fiad the remains of ele»hants, apes, and other tropical ani- 
mals in Lapland and Siberia This great heat, in connexicn 
with a thick atmosphere hizhly charged with oxygen and car- 
bon, and tropical rains, untempered by cold winds or frost and 
snow, would produce an t of vegetation which must ever 
be incomprehensible to us who have no experience of such a 
state of things in any part of the globe. This state of nature 
gave rise to creations of men and superior animals which the 

t state of things is quite incapable of producing. 

Although heat and moisture are the great agents for the 
production of life, they are nothing more than agents; for life 
itself comes, as [ have said, from the polarization of nature. 

Such is ny theory of the origin of creation, and I shall be 
Se ese any of your numerous readers on 

su 


bject. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Sloane-street, March, 1863. 


A. ALIsoy, 


VALUE OF ALKALIES IN RHEUMATISM. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—I hope you will make room for a few explanatory ob- 
servations, which are called forth by the letter of Dr. Fuller in 
your journal of the 2ist ult. On the 7th of March I received 
_ @ letter from an old professional friend, dated March 6th, in 

which he says : — 

**T do not know whether you have seen some remarks by 
Dr. Faller on the preventive power of alkalies in rheumatic 
cardiac complications. Recollecting the trouble you took with 
respect to these subjects in former years, and seeing no allusion 
to your name, | wrote a letter to Tue Laxcet, signed * M.D. 
Retrospiciens.’ Very possibly Dr. Fuller may not have read 
ay observations on these subjects ; but nevertheless | thought 

but right to state your priority of claim, I trust this will 
not annoy you, as I thought it was bat doing justice to you. 

**L am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. P. Hovcuron, M.D., 
“ Formerly of Clay Cross, Derbyshire.” 

I had never seen Dr. Fuller’s book and observations, of 
which, until Dr. Houghton wrote to me, I knew nothiog, For 
many years before 1844 1 had been deeply and painfully im. 

with the sufferings (chiefly of the poorer classes) from 

rt disease, caused by rheumatism, and, reflecting on the de- 
ficiency of alkalies in the body, rendered evident by the ap 
pearance of free acids in the secretions and excretions, and also 
on the normal alkalinity of the blcod, preventing an undue 
predominance and probable deposits of fibrin, I tried alkalies 
persevermngly, as likely to correct the abnormal state. For 
years after this treatment I had not—nor have I up to the pre 
sent time—met with one case of rheumatic fever in which 
disease of the heart occurred, I then published two articles in 
Tak Lancet, in 1844, and they attracted some attention. Dr. 

Wilson, of S*. George’s, wrote to object that I had not given 
' analyses of ic blood, which I assuredly should have 


r and r were very distinctly, very fully, and de- 
cidedly there laid down. Yet, notwithstanding these dates, it 
appears Dr, Faller never read my observations or book, and 
had (in not merely a “clinical lecture,” bat in a treatise on 
the subjects), published a monograph on them, without any 
allusion to my previous labours; and my friend thought | 

t not to be so passed over. 
se are the simple facts, 

Let me, in conclusion, express the pleasure I feel on seeing 
the alkaline treatment of rheumatism now generally prevalen: 
as a cardinal point of treatment, confident and hopeful as Lam 
that much suffering and misery may be thereby prevented, and 
that the greater the number of medical practitioners who pre- 
scribe alkalies may be, the greater will be the aceraing beneiit. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. J. M.D, 

Alexander-street, Westbourne-park, Bayswater, March, 1863. 


THE WAKLEY TESTIMONIAL. 

Ar a meeting held at the house of Mr. Hancock on the 
evening of the 20th current, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. 0. 
Edwards) presented a report on the past proceedings. This 
report stated that some practitioners of the metropolis bad 
thought it desirable that some testimonial should be presented 
to Mr. Wakley, as an acknowle)gment of his great public ser- 
vices, This proposition was widely accepted by the medical 
profession, and two hundred influential gentlemen formed them- 
selves into a general committee for the purpose of carrying it 
out. It was resolved that a snggestion should be made for the 
limitation of the subscription to two guineas individually, 
which had the effect of materially curtailiing the amount, A 
meeting was held, at which highly complimentary resolutions 
were passed and subscriptions were received, 

The auditors’ report was read, vouching the accounts, 

The following resolutions were then passed :— 

1. ‘“*That the report read be adopted, and that the funds 
collected be offered to the University of London, to be vested 
in trustees, and for the purpose of founding an avnual Medal 
Prize, to be called the Wakley Medal, and to be given to the 
candidate for the M.B. degree of the University of London 
who soall show the greatest proficiency ia Medical Jurispru- 

n 

2. “ That the Chairman, Treasurers, and Secretaries be re- 
quested to confer with the authorities of the University of 
London on the above subject.” 

3. “That the members of the General Committee and all 
others who have promised subscriptions be requested to forward 
the same, and that further subscriptions be received up to 
May 30th, after which date the lists will be closed, Subserip- 
tions may he paid to the above account at Messrs. Drummond 
and Co., Charing-cross, or to the Treasurers, Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. Cavendish-sqnare, and Mr. Godrich, Thistlegrove- 
house, West Brompton.” 

4. **That the thanks of the ting be given to the Trea- 
surers and Secretaries for their exertions in promoting the 
movement, and that those thanks are especially due to Mr. 
Godrich and Mr. D. 0. Edwards, by whose exertions it has 
been chiefly advanced.” 

5. * That the thanks of the meeting are due, and are hereby 
tendered, to Mr. Hancock, the Chairman of the nt meet- 
ing, for his courteons and dignified conduct in the chair.” 


University or St. Anprews.—The examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine will take place on Monday 
and Tuesday next, the 27th and 28th inst, 
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Royat Cottecs or Paysicians or Lonpon.—At a 
meeting of the Fellows held on the 20th instant, the 
following gen\leman, having undergone the necessary exami- 
nation, was duly admitted a Member of the College :— 
Peter Daniel Anthonisz, M.D. St. Andrews, Ceylon. 
At the same meeting, Edward Nolloth, previously an Extra 
Licentiate of the College, was also admitted a Member. 
Also at this meeting the following gentlemen, having under- 
the necessary examination, and satisfied the College of 
their proficiency in the Science and Practice of Melicine, Sar- 
, and Midwifery, were duly admitted to practise Physic 
of the College :— 
Adams, Thomas Rutherford, Kil , Co. Kilkenny, Ireland. 
Barber, Henry, M.D. St. Audrews, Lancashire. 
Bisshopp, Jam Lambeth, 
Thomas, igston i cester. 
ed, Alfred Broeard, Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales, 
Campbell, Hugh, St. Canuubury. 
Carter, Thomas, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
hall, 
Edward, King’s College. 
Llott, Edward, Bromiley, Kent. 
je, Thomas, Stratton, Cornwall. 
itintcsh, Hugh Richard Duncan, the College, St. Barthol. 
Rawlins, William Peter, M.U. St. Andrews, Francis-terrace, 
Reynalds, John, Truro, Cornwall, 
Roberts, Jobn, Kidwelly, Caru.arthenshire. 
Steward, Joseph Eusemere- hill, Cumberland. 
Wiltshire, Alfred, M.D, St. Andrews, Maiveru, Worcestershire. 


Royat Cottecs or Surcrons or Enctaxp. — The | 


following gentlemen, having und the necessary exami- 
nations obs diploma, were admitted Members of the C 
at a meeting of the Court of Examiners on the 21st inst. :— 


Everitt, He: 
Evers! ar, Arundel. 

Ferris, John Spencer, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
Samuel Stratford. 


Freeman, 

Hall, Samuel, Belper, shire. 

Hobbs, Henry Addison, L.S.A., Croydon. 
Jeaffreson, Leam’ 


rrell, William, Weston-super- Mare. 
aids, John, L.R.C.P., L.8.A., Traro, Cornwall. 
Sim psou, J Henry, 
neer, Herbert Morris, Ackworth, Yorkshire, 
David Swansea. 


At the same ing of the Court, Messrs. Robt. Edwardes 
and Henry Hadlow, of the Royal Marine Infirmary, Woolwich, 
ae their examinations for Naval Surgeons; these gentlemen 

previously been admitted Members of the College, their 
diplomas bearing date respectively May 4th, 1857, and June 
24th, 1-59. 
an following gentlemen were admitted Members on the 

id inst, :— 

Beviss, Charles, M.D. St. Andrews, Sydling, Dorsetshire. 

Bowie, Robert, Hull, 

Carter, Thomas, L.R.C.P. and L.S.A., Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Eddowes, Arthur Benjamin Jackson, Loughborough. 

, Frederick Thomas, Hythe, Kent. 

Frankish, John David, Christehurch, New Zealand. 

Gill, William, Truro, Cornwall, 

Good, Joreph, Watford, Herts. 

Grewcock, John Bailey, Folkingham, Lincolnshire. 

Henson, Sidney Rosell, Hail. 

Mackintosh, Hagh Richard Duncan, L.R.C.P., Cheltenham, 

Martindale, John Walker, Windermere, 

Ma-on, fhomas Edward, M.D St. Andrews, 

Medwin, Aaron George, M.D, St. Andrews and L.S.A., Blackheath-road. 

Milner, James Forman, Hull, 

Moore, John New, Moteton-in-the-Marsh. 

Nash, Walter Llewellyn, Cheltenham. 

, Basil, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. 

Rumboll, Walter, L.8.A., Ramsbary, Wilts. 

Thurston, Edward Whitfeld, Ashford, Kent. 

Whitehead, John, M.D. St. Andrews and L.S.A., Preston, Lancashire. 

Wood, Jobn Hurd, Notting-hill. 

Woodman, Samuel, Finchley 


Mr. Hearnre Biee has boon inted Anatomical 
Mechanician to H.R. H. the Prince of 


Vaccination 1n THE Post-orricr.—We understand 
that Dr. Waller Lewis, the Principal Medical Officer of the 
Post-office, has, on acvount of the great prevalence of small. pox 
in London and the suburbs at the present time, recomwended 
that all the officers who have not taken the disease naturally, 
or who have not been vaccinated recently, should be advised to 
get themselves revaccinated ; also, that his Lordship the Post- 
mas er-General has sanctioned this recomme i We are 
of opinion that this example should be followed in all public 
and private 1 ts where large numbers of persons are 
employed. 
Tgstimontats —On the 9th instant, Mr. Turner was 
presented, at Edinburgh, with a haudsome claret-jug and two 
silver salvers, with the following inscription :—** Presented to 
William Turner, M.B. Lond., F.R.S.E., & L, on 
the occasion of his marriage, by his old and present pupils, as 
a mark of their esteem for him as their teacher and friend.”” 
An address was also presented at the same time, with a list of 
the subscribers, in number 160. 

Six thousand poands have been raised by the citizens of 
Glasgow as a testimonial to Dr. Strong, the city chamberlain. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Priestley has recovered 
from the attack of diphtheria which he contracted in the 
course of his professional duties, 

Lunacy in France —Cases of lun are becoming 
alarmingly frequent in France. [t appears from official docu- 
ments that the number of lunatics in France, which a few 
years since was 12,000, has at present increased to 60,000. 


Army Mepteat Scnaoot.—The sixth session of the 
Army Medical School was commenced at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, at Netley; on the 15th inst., by an address from 
Professor Longmore. On account of the untinished state of 
the rooms, the lecture was a private one, and was attended 
only by the staff of the hospital, including Col. Wilbraham, 
C.B., the Governor; Dr. Anderson. Principal Medical Officer ; 
Major Raveolill, Commanding Engineer; Major Rawlings, 
Major Kennedy, the Rev. H. Crozier, &c., and the Professors 
and other meslical officers of the hospit«l, and some of their 
private friends, The new theatre is a well-lighted, handsome 
room, and the libraries and museums will, when finished, be 
well arranged and convenient. Regret was expressed that en 
this first opening of the school it was impossible to carry out 
the intention which had been formed to invite the professional 
brethren of Southampton and its neighbourhood to attend the 
lecture and inspect the school and hospital arrangements. Bat 
it was found to be impossible in the time to comple e the 
rooms sufficiently. There are now about 300 patients in hos- 
pital, ani about 1000 more are expected to arrive before the 
middle of May. So far everything has on well at this 
new hospital ; all the staff are co operating cordially together, 
and the difficulties inseparable from the first organization of so 
large an establishment have been overcome most satisfactorily. 
Af er Mr. Longmore’s lecture was over, the Governor (Colonel? 
Wilbraham) made a few remarks of a very gratifying nature to 
all the medical officers. His observations evinced not only an 
earnest intention on his own part to make every effort for en- 
suring the welfare and comfort of the invalids, but also ex- 
Pp a desire to promote, by all means in his power, a 
cordial feeling g bers of the staff of the hospital, 

ilitary and medical. engaged in the same important work. We 
hope that Colonel Wilbraham's wislies may be accomplished, 
and, to use his own words, that the Royal Victoria Hospital 
may be for medical officers what Woolwich is for the Artillery — 
a permanent head quarters ; that it may be regarded by all who 
pass through it with affection and pride, and thought of as ahome 
which, whenever the Service permits, they may look forward to 
revisit with pleasure and satisfac! ion. 

Consvt ror Liperta.—the Queen has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of William Henry Brown, M.D., as 
Consul at Torquay for the Republic of Liberia. 

Mepicat Misston to Carwa.—Dr. William Gauld is 
about to to China under the auspices of the Aberdeen 
Branch of the China Mission Association. 

Coat-Taz tracing their ion from the 
coal to the fabric, formed the subject of an interesting lecture 
before the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, by 
Mr. Phythian Tarner, on the 20th inst, It was illustrated by 
the various mical products obtained from coal, together 
with different fabrics dyed of mauve, magenta, and other 


Tue Kent Lunatic Asyitum at Maidstone is about to 
various important improvements, 


colours, The former were shown chiefly by the aid of the 
lime-light, and the experiments were very successful. 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
5, 1863, 
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MEDICAL NEWS, 


Tue Royat Inrirrmary.—This institution 
was honoured with a visit by her Majesty and the Princess of 
Wales on Tuesday last, when they were received by Mr. 
Blair, the House-Su' and conducted over the — 
‘ment, with which Royal party was much pleased, the 
- Queen especially takiag —_— interest in some of the unfor- 
‘tunate cases submitted to her notice. 

Mepicat Examinatioys.—The examina- 
- tions for medical in the present term will commence 
on Mon: 7 June Ist. The classical subjects for examination 
for the M.B. we are— Hippocrates, the Ist, 2od, 3rd, and 
‘4th sections of the Aphorisms; Areteus, ‘‘On the Causes 
and Symptoms of Chronic Diseases,” the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
Sth, 6th, and 7th chapters of the first book ; the 
and second books. 


Birtas 1n 1861.—The births of 696,496 children were 
registered; 355.972 were boys and 340.434 were girls, or in 
the of 104 6 males to 100 females These numbers 
are exclusive of still-born, which are not registered. The 
birth-rate was 3°461 per cent. of the a ac or one birth 
to every 29 persons living. It was higher than the mean 
rate, which is 3°318, or one in 30. 

Deartns 1n 1861.—The deaths of males were 222,281; 
those of females were 212,833 ; total, 435,114. The death rate 
‘was 2°163 percent. The mean death-rate of 1852 61 was 2221 
per cent. 

Rovat Ivrrrmary, understand that 
Dr. John Struthers has just resigned his appointment as one 
of the surgeons of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, on account 
of the occupation of his time with his Soatinteal duties, 


Tae tats De. Fow ter, or Sarissury. —This 


ysician to the In- 

that iy, and to discharge the duties of that 
effice with great zeal and ability up to 1847, when advancing 
induced him to He was the ol-iest Fellow of the 


last, the pall being by four members 
rs., two former being pupils at Infirmary 

during the time when Dr. Fowle: wenphycicien, 

‘Society, d on timo, a was read 
J. on ‘* Dental Exoatosis, its 

au 


exostosis, 

as the first step in this morbid process, to an exuda- 
tion of organizable lymph, which is rst into fibrous 
_and then into osseous tissue, The causes of inflammation of 
membrane were, caries, concussion, 


and 
placed the chief | 
ually, is continuous, and often severe, In it is 
ittent, often severe from the commencement, but the 
patient has intervals of ease. In otitis the pain is always in- 
' greased by about the ear, and at length is relieved by 
the occurrence of a discharge of puriferm matter; hearing 
will also be impaired or confused. The author more com- 


Tas Propossp Market 
influential meeting of the inhabitants of this distrig 
id on Wednesday’ last at the i 
Hons, Si De Lacy in 


first 


were of a very animated character. 

Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrran.—At a general 
Governors, held on Tuesday, it was 
Grand Committee be empowered to continue 
the governors of Bethlehem Hospital for 
that hospital, and to submit proposals to 
build for them a new hospital in conformity 
estimates p' by Mr. Currey, the surveyor 
pital, at a cost not exceeding £150,000, including 
to pay for the site and buildings of Bethlehem 

of the Court 


Lonpon Capron. — 
commemoration of this took 
inst. at the Merchant Taylors’-ball, under 


by - 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and 271 aS 
to dinner, The managers to celebrate the year 
jubilee by admitting 100 to the benefits of the easly 
during the year, and as each child remains for an average 
period of six years, the extra cost to the charity for mainte- 
nance and proviiing the increased accommodation will amount 
to nearly 210.000. Towards this object the friends of the 
institution and the public have subscribed £7600, inclacing 
£920 from oid scholars, and the managers seem sanguine that 
before long the amount required will be duly forthcoming. 
PresentTaTION OF THE Frespom or CULLEN 70 
Epwakp.—A meeting of the Town Council of Callen, - 


it the 
burgh, and for his pe matin of its literary and scien 


gee Taylor, after address, 


Royat Hosprrat ror 
This hospital, which was established in 1859, is now about to 
be removed to Meadowbank House, which has been success: 


of containing forty-four patients. It will be 
reception of patients early next months. 

Caticur.—Dr. Cleveland, late civil surgeon, Malabar, 
has succeeded in obtaining the Government sanction sy 
cipal civil station of Malabar. these are 
course of erection on an elevated — 
the town. He ts the want of a 
as olan We trust his exertions wi 
ful in this respect also, 

Heattn oF Lonpon DURING THE 
Saturpay, Aprit deaths 
This vumbe shows a decrease on that of t 
which was 1610, but _ still unusually 


pletely illustrated this division of the subject by cases occur- 


Great Northern vice! Drs Bevis; 
Surgeon, vice Mr. P. C. P. 
Pimlico Dispensary—Honorary 


Royal Surgeon- Dentist. 


= 


° 


r 
4. 


ring Us ove cat the He sho 
also an interesting specimen of a monkey’s head, with the DEsTaLt, 
cellous structure of the bones of the face highly bypertrophied, Diapene 
without extending to the bones of the skull, from irritati Qu 
— 
Depart 
over se 
for the 
Public 
} use ry effort in their wer t ; nt t passage of spot 
use every efor n owe reve ne ma 
the space of 
The proceeding cinato 
lourt of thei’: 
“That the 
lye 
he p 1. M. Ke 
of t Royal 
the 1. 
the Barth 
| and the sanction of Parliament and of this Court.” = 
The judilee J. Laxes 
om the 15th 
presidency of  Vace 
. | his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. is Royal High. Viee | 
| 
man, Tn that piace, has just pant 
died at the advanced age of ninety-eight years. He has for | e 
twenty years retired from the more active duties of the pro- oS 
fession ; he, however, honourably passed through a long and 
arduous practice. He obtained his degree of M.D at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1793, was admitted a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1796. and then settled at | 
| Separated, 
be understood by the term “ exostosis,” and described the 
various forms of the disease, which were illustrated by dia- 
grams and specimens. He then considered the causes Of | 
may affect the fangs of sound as well as of carious teeth, 
though in a less degree. Speaking of rheumatism, the author | 
expressed his opinion that this was a much more common | 
canse of periostitis around the fangs and in the sockets of the | 
and one chief reason for this 
Opinion was very great relief from pain which he had 
mn all other remedies had failed. The last division of the 
subject was the diagnosis of exostosis from other diseases about | February, but in the present return the number is 62; measles 
has increased from 36 to 56; scarlatina from 68 to 86; whoop- 
ing-cough from 54 to 71. The deaths from typhus were 67 last 
week, Kighteen of the 62 cases of small-pox occurred at 20 
years of age and upwards. Last week the births of 1052 boys 
and 1028 girls, in all 2080 children, were registered in London. Ont 
On 
MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
Ont 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS,—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS.  [Arrm 25,1862 488 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
has been elected Medical Officer for the Camotia 


Co, Wexford, vice James Symes, 
proc EAL, appointed to the Gorey Union Workhouse and Fever Hos 
MD. bes bone 


ivian Poul MRCS resigned. 


] D., has been elected Medical Officer of the Congleton Dis- 
‘triet of the Congleton vice J. 

oxysius Dowovan, M.B., has been Medical Officer and 
cinator District Ho. of No. 6 of the Union, Nottirghamshire, vice 
Grant, L 

M. RCS.E, been 
Hospital and Wakefield General 


2.8 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


B.C, M.D. Saker has been appointed 
Stat viee Rutherford, who has exchanged. 


lufantry, viee 
A. H. Pease, M.D., Burg: has been 
of the duties of Civil Assist.-Surgeon at at Shahjehanpore, 


Surgeon, vice . Cockburn, retired 

M.D., Gare from a Depot Battalion, has been appointed Staff 
-Major, ¥ ady, uted to the 8th Foot. 

G. Surg. May 10th, 1856, 

M.D., Assist.-Surg. Bengal 


5th of On wih of 
Surveon koyal Rifles, of a daughter. 
at Port Mawitina, the wife of Dr. A. BR, Barrant, 


he Tt sit, at the wife of De. Murray, Ctrl Surgeon Madras Ser- 
the 30th alts af Longton, Staffordshire, the wife of Dr. Allen, of adaughter. 


29th ult., at Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, the wife of E. L. Hudson’ 
M.B.C.S.E,, of a daughter. 
a son. 
Sth alt. at St. Day, Cornwall, the wife of G. Michell, M.R.C.S.E., ofa 


On the 
On 
On the 
Om the 30th ult,,at Durham, the wife 

Or the Sih at Londons, tbe 8. Picken, MRCAE, 


On the Sist.ult., at Norfolk-square, the wife of Dr. 


of & son. 
aes SS. a at Hanley, Staffordshire, the wife of R. Hall Bakewell, M.D., 


daughter. 

On the 9th of Cornwall 

On the nt, ai Bagbaston, the wile of Dr. J. Gibbe 
On the Lith at Cheltenham, the wife of Dr. A. Campbell, late of the 

Bengal Merical Service, of 
| On whe at the wife Heory Madge, M.D. of 
ors at George-street, Glasgow, the wife of Thomas Alexander, 
On the 12th at St. Geo. Thos. K 

aioe Pan!’s-road, Highbary, the wife of eele, 
On the 12th inet, at Great: Marlow, the wife of W. J. Shone, M.B.C8.E., of a 
On the inet at Dartord, Ken, the wie of Egbert Chariton, M.D, of 
On the 12th at St. the wife of Dr. 

Mary's, Gillingham, Kent, Burns, 
On the tet. ot Thornhill-equare, Barnsbury, the wile of Horatio Silli- 
ak owrny Waterford, the wife of Thomas Torney, 
av 15th Sussex, the wife of T. H. Martin, M.R.CS.E., 


On the the wife of R. C. Smith, of Manchester, of 
On the 16th inst. at House, Deal, the wife of Dr. FT. Hulke, of » 


On the 18th inet at Robert-street, Hampstead-road, the wife of J.C. Day, 
Oe the ith inst. at Disa, Norfolk, the wife of W. Stewart, M.D. of a daughter. 


rs 


J. M. Banner FRCS. 
Wells, F.R.CS.E, late 


i 


LEP. 
at St, Martin’s-lane, J. Nathan Bainbridge, M.D., aged 63. 


On 
Ou 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 


QUARTERLY NAVAL OBITUARY. 
M.D., Surgeon Feb. 2)«t 
Surgeon 


Dee. tery 

“iD. Sargeon Jan. 23rd, 1812 (ditto). 

As» 

Weeds, ug. 10th, 1860. 


i: 


=e 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 
Dr. Barker on Malaria wed 
Tan of the Patients treated in Guy's Hospital during 
By Mx. 


Hie sho 
th the 
artrophie | 
IrTitatig 
tooth, 
| 
his distrig over several months, and, finally, a fresh election) Medical Offices 
in Savill for the District of Ladhope, Meirose. 
A series . POvuzy Brooxs, M.R.CS.E., has been appointed Medical Officer ai 
: Public Vaccinator for the Grays District of the Henley Union, Oxfo 
hire vice G Dranafield Brown MRCS Ex 
of 
woe of the 
roceeding 
irt ¢ 
Tha HaYDOck GIBSON, M.D., has been appotated Physician to the York 
tiate peusary, vice T. M_D., deceased. 
the si M.8.C.8.E., has been elected Medical Officer for 
sith trict No.3 (the Parish of Weston-super-Mare) of the Axbridge Unid 
Somersetshire, viee E. Martin, M.R.C.S.E., 
plans | M. F.R.C.S.E., has been ie ical Attendant to thi 
this Royal Highnesses the Prince and of Wales when residing 
site cusses’ SED. ‘been Phosiden to 
be Bartholomew's Hospital Chatham. 
‘ul u 
5th tholomew’s Hospital, Chatham. 
yal High. viee J. Lidderdale, from ill-health. 
1. P., Mr, 1. J. Moneussx, M D., has been elected Coroner for 
Court of M.R.CS.E. has been appointed Public for the 2nd 
District ot the Hastings Union, vice J. T. Pen’ all, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 
sat dow W. Wavxee, L.RC.P.Ed, tormerly Honorary been appointed 
year of paid Medical Ufficer to the Metropolitan benefit ’ Asylum, Ball’s- 
e ity fm Kingsland-gate. 
daughter of the late Benj. Thomlinson, of with, near 
ork. 
Is of the On the 16th inst. at Bourton-on-the-Water. J.C. Thorowgood, M.D., of Fins- 
that Stall Surgeon Army, has appoint urgeon to | On the 18th at Clerkenwell, RT. Warn, MR.CS.E., of Kentish-town, 
i the 8th Poot, viee Irvi vinted to the Staff. Bmvna Lucretia, eldest daughter of J. Hackney, M.R.C.S.E., of Myddel- 
E. Brock MRGS.E., Staff Madras Service, has been appointed 
to Ds. to do duiy with the Royal Artillery at St. Thomas's Mount. 
NB, Povurss BuRsows, C8,E., Assist..curg. been DEATHS. 
m of the the Camp tho rr the 14th of Jan., at Saigon, China, H Waterman, M.R.C.S.E., aged 45. 
recog: Cares Service, hae pamed the | of Feb, J. Greer Cuppage MECSE. Staff Acsist.Surg Army 
cienti Assisi.-Surg. Coexxgut, Bombay Serv has been transferred from general 1 Kamptee, Colin Paterson, Acting Inspector- 
add tific duty Mhow Division, to Poona Division. he Nagpore Poree. 
Bai), Ceo, Antrim 
Busteed, or until farther orders. aged #7. 
REN.— J, Ewart, M.D., officiating been of Ana- inst., . Beeley, — ~~ ot aged 68. 
tomy, natomy, Zoology Medical i burgh, . Ziegler, M. 
from Crozier. inate at the Abbe}. Upholisna, Lancashire, Helena Mary, youngest 
10TT, Assist.-Surg. Bombay placed on general 
capable Sindh Divis Harding, 
for the 
Rosebank- 
| placed in charge 
alabar, in addition to his M.R.CS.E., 
itary duties, a8 temporary arrangemei:t 
® ~% 0. W. Gzores, M.D. Assist ‘Sure ist. Regt. of Life Guards, has been 
row in 
if from 
asylum 
uccess- ative Infantry. Service, havi 
. Hastines, surgeon Indian ing completed twenty years’ actual 
service, has been promoted to Surgeon-Major from the date under 
the Royal Warrant of Jan. 13th, 1860, and the by the 
|. Invinz, M.D., Surgeon from Foot, been sppointed Staff Surg., 
_, vice Harding, appointed to the 19th Foot, 
easles 
4 . 
Births, Blarringes, amd Heaths. 
ana 
On 
On 
and 
On 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Apri 25, 18%3. 


Modical Diary of the Week. 


fLocx Hosrrrat, Dean-street, Soho.—Clinical De- 
monstrations and ( 
Sr. Marx’s Hosprra ror AND OTHER 
Disgases oF THe Rectum.—Operations, 1} 
Pars Hoerrrat. — Operations, 
P.M. 
Mrvicat Socrety oF Lowpow.—8 Special 
General Meeting.—8} Clinical Discussion. 


(Guy's Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Westminster Hospitat.—Operations, 2 
p.m. Prof. Tyndall, “On 
ou 

Rorat Mxprcat awp Carevrcicat Socrery or 
Lovocw 8} Dr. A. T. H. Waters, of 
Liverpool, “On a Remarkable Case of Injury 
of the Heid.” — Dr. T. K. Chambers, ° *On the 
gong of Continued Fever.” — Dr. H. 
. Weber, “On the Pathology of Crara Cerebri.” 


Hosprrat.—perations, | p.m. 


MONDAY, Arntz 27......+ 


Untveustry Hosrrrau. — 


(Sr. Hosprrat. lem. 
CENTRAL Hosrrra., — 


PM. 
Rovat Hosprrat.—Operations, 1} 
Great Hosrrtat, Cross,— 


Operations, 2 P. 
Lowpow Howa.—Operations, 2PM. 
Lowponw Hosprrat.—(Operations, 2 
Royat OsTsorapic Hosritat, — Uperanons, 


Oraraatuic Hosrrrau. — Opera- 
tions, 14 

Royat Iwstirutiow. — 2 Annual Meeting of 
the Mr, John Leighton, “On 
Japanese A 

Svurercat Socrery or 
Lowpor.—8 p.m. Annual Meeting. 


Hosprtar.—Operations, 
1} 


SATURDAY, Mar 2...... Kine’ Hosertat.—Operations, 
Cuartne-cross P.M, 


PRIDAY, Max 


Go Correspondents, 


P.R.C.8.—There can be no question as to the rule of conduct which should be 
observed in such a case. When a gentleman acts as the locum fenens of 
another, he is bound by every principle of etiquette and honour to protect 
the interest of his professional brother. This is particularly the case 
when his friend is unavoidably absent upon urgent duties. To supersede 
him would, under any circumstances, subject the offender to severe repre- 
hension. Subject as we too often are to the eaprice and injustice of the 
public, that we should be true to each other becomes a paramount duty. 
Indeed it is the most politic course we can pursue. No man, whatever his 
position and profession may be, will eventually derive any benefit from what 
may appear to be a temporary advantage obtained by departing from the 
strictest path of honour. We regard the case presented to us as one pecu- 
liarly open to censure, and it is difficult to believe that if the “junior’ had 
acted cons'stently, his senior would have been subjected to such manifest 
injustice. The duty of the junior was to retire from the case altogether, in 
prefer nee to allowing his brother practitioner to be dismissed without the 
elightest possible reason. 


Pye remember that more than half of the persons who contract 
sm ill-pox after so-called vaccination have been but imperfectly vaccinate, 
A mere glance at the sears will show that to be the case. If the power of 
protection wore itself out too, how is it that so many p.ople continue to be 
saved from variola? 

W. Web, M.D., F.R.C 8. Edin.—The charges are exceedingly moderate, and 
such as no gentleman should hesitate to admit. 

@r Enquirer (Cadbury) will send his name, he shall receive a private note. 


Tux Dretany or Porvtation. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 
00 professional brethren livin: 
to me witha as to any locality wh they 
may be acqusinted where the dietary is very poor, and also that of avy other 
-elass of persons who habitually live on a very low dietary ? 
1 am, Sir, a very obedient servant, 
16, Queen Anne-street, April, 1863. Epwasp Sutra, M.D.,, F.R.S. 


Medical Attendance on Police Cases.—By the police regulations, when a medi. 
cal practitioner is called by a police constable to attend any case, he is en. 
titled to 3s. 6d. for a day visit, and 7s. 6d. for attendance during the night, 
Until lately these fees were forwarded to the surgeon by the police autho. 
rities, A different course has been recently adopted, and the surgeon, 
wherever located, must now call at or send to the Metropolitan Police 
Whitehall-place, for the ridiculously little fee which is due to him. So that 
if an important service has been rendered at Hounslow, Brentford, or 
Blackwall, the unf te doctor, before he can receive his 3s. 6d. is him. 
self compelled to attend or send a messenger several miles. Surely this is 
an unnecessary and vexatious regulation; unnecessary, as the authorities 
could easily send the fee to the claimant; vexatious, as it involves an 
amount of trouble and expense on the part of the claimant which is totally 
needless. 


Nemo,—Thanks. The paragraph is not suitable for our columns, 


Twix Brera wire Pracerta Pavia, 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

inder of April a of 
published case had been un Had | not 

tended t. elicit opinions, I would ave re rained 
from making any observations upon it; but in order to remove even the sus 
picion of blame, 1 related a fatal case of my own early days, resulting from 
what I believe the same cause—artificial delivery Y a state of uterine 
inertia. As sea captains are expected, for the benefit of others, to note down 
dangerous points of nevigntien, surely, as experienced men in midwifery, we 
could aes our mutual views without offence ; not for the purpose of enlight- 
ening each other, but for the oe of Juniors in. —_ Rereiesine cases of 
emergency in which the life of of the 
accoucheur quite as much as that 7 a criminal tried tor 4 a IF offence does 
on the of a jury. Our great therefore, justifies such 

freedom of comment as shall place a disputed 4 5 in every possible position 
for promoting future successful treatment; and | heartily juin in the gratula- 
tions which have been presses to Dr. Ellis for his pro’ 
submitting the subject to oer Some of the contributors to the discussion 
have diverged from the point at , which is, Mee the uterus rem 
in a state of inertia after the removal of a placenta should be 
emptied ? I maintain the negative, stated, the sudden 
death that may ensue from revulsive shock; as Dr, Ellis infers ny | 
have hyppened in his own i admission of aie into the veins, which 
apprehend occurs through the absence of uterine contraction leaving the 
veins patulous: either case supports my ment, Though an advevtitious 
writer has found fault oe my maxim, that malposition of the fetus, deformity 
of pelvis, or convulsion (during inertia) alone justity forcible detivery, { main- 
tam my proposition; while | admit that no good rule is so rigid as to be in- 
flexible, and that ex reasons may arise for manual interierence, 
excitement on the heart or some other enfeeb!'ed th ‘ink 

e 
partial or complete 


canes 


Srr,—In Dr. Ellis’s 
as though criticism on 
thought its publication was 


fessional courage in 


called with — = alarm finding the uterus flaccid, and the 

These deaths are probably owing, as Dr. Ellis suggested in 

to the ‘admiseion of air into the patulous veins than to excessive 

and it is impossible to say how much revulsive shock, such as attends 

operations, may be an exciting cause. 

aon, extract a presenting placenta, and 
when the foreib'e removal of a portion of it by the hand its 

introduction for nk ao or the use of the tampon, was practice, | met 

with a case at full time in which the placenta was situated centrally over rs 

an 


bly entered, and the ejected, in com- 
pliance with etandard authority, and te illustration brought forward a case in 
which he hac so acted, fatally to mother and child. 
It might te expected that any attempted reversal of the fiat, “In yon aed 
she fo would be fraught with Of course expulsive power is 


there is uivalen 
remain, yous fraly, 
April, 1863, jouw Tarton, M.R.CS. 


* Rapid recovery and subsequent pregnancies ensued, 


Mr. Alfred Pierrepont,—Tinctures made with methylated spirit are much in- 
ferior to those prepared with pure spirit. In fact, the use of methylated 
spirit in the preparation of articles for internal administration ought to be 
strictly prohibited. There is good reason to believe that medicines made 
therewith are sometimes positively deleterious, 


Sayrtany Derects rx Sars oF War. 
To the Rditor of Tax Lancer. 
Sra,—In my last note on this 
length been aroused to the 
lation. With this view various plans are now being 
the 15th inst, it is stated that the ilation of 


servant, 


Joun Rosz, M.D., Surgeon 


™ 


#952: 


_ 


Studens.— 
the thy 
experin 
tion of 
secreti 
animal 
of food 
A Subser 
| as it hi 
| 
| 
in the E 
TUESDAY, Arm 28 .. we, 
becom 
formatic 
the caot 
access 0 
The | 
THURSDAY, Arai. 30mm | 
| 
P.M. 
Rorat Instrrvrion. — 3 Professor Ansted, 
“On Geology.” 
| 
| 
deiivery may have to be effected. Some of the of post partum 
hemorrhage, it is well known, oceur from too ra y, and after the . 
| sider 
the simultaneous expulsion of the placenta and a living child. neigh 
| ing practitioner being present, scolded loud!) at the use of the tampon, and, to a4 
my satisfaction, named the subject at the Medical Society. His idea was that i 
3 
| 
| 
Admiralty had at 
r system of venti- 
| In The Times of 
ship Culedoma 
on a new principle is now occupying the attention of Mr. Turner, the builder 
at Woolwich, and that a powerful force-pamp will expel the vitiated atmosphere, 
and supply SS with pure air, 
The rule which imposes silence on naval surgeons on full pay prevents your 
readers from receiving much interesting and valuable information on these and 
other matters of vital importance; but there cau be no doubt that great good 
has resulted, both as regards the navy and merchant service, from the facts 
which have from time to time been recorded, and from the discussions which 
have taken place Bows of ommons and the public journals. 
r, obedient 
| Kidderminster, April, 1563. 


Tue Lawncert,) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Studens.—The true function of the epleen is not yet determined, nor is that of 
the thymus, A probability is not a demonstration. According 'o the recent 
experiments of Schiff, the spleen co-nperates with the pancreas in the diges- 
tion of albuminous bodies. After the extirpation of the spleen, the pancreatic 
secretion cannot any longer digest such substances. Hence the reason why 
animals from whom the spleen has been extracted require a larger amount 
of food than before. 

A Subscriber.—It is doubtful whether he could recover for medicines supplied, 
as it has not yet been decided how far the Apothecaries’ Act is still iu force, 


rely this is 
authorities 
wolves an 
h is totally To the Rditor of Tux Lawcer. 
Sm,—I think it my duty to bring before the profession a I made 
firmary during the past winter on the ectrtic treatment of 


in the Edinburgh 
variola, I that a solution of india-rubber in chluroform should be 


umbrage, access of air, ist it “ pitting” itching. 

dad I not The solution is very easily made, it being only to place small 
re rained pieces of caoutchoue in @ bottle, and to pour chloroform on The chlo- 
nm the sus roform holds a certain quantity of the india-rubber in sulution. The solution 
ting from so made is ted once or twice over the face (and weck in females) with a 
f uterine brush. If t should separated anywhere the 
ote down another should be applied over it; but this is seldom necessary before 
wifery, we lapse of ten or fourteen days, by which time a ion will rarely be re- 
f enlight- quired, After the desquamation of crusts and film of india-rubber, some 
g cases of vascularity of the parts is left, but speedily disappears. 

mm of the I may add I have treated cases of scabies with the above-described s | 
ence does and found them radically cared on the of the caoutchouc film. I am 
> position cured y ft; but 1 eamnot yet epeak with certainty as to ite utility. intend 
eratula- to make the results known as soon as [ can. 

ourage in Other solvents for the eaoutchoue have been tried; but chloroform has been 
iscussion found to be the 

Pail-mail, April, 1863, Harwes, L.M. Edin. 
eatin Tyro in Suspense.— Whether the proposal emanating from the Middlesex Hos- 
which pital School to open the winter session somewhat later than has hitherto 
w AL been the case will be adopted, we cannoi say. 

eformity M.R.C.8., L.M., L.S.4,—The proceeding is commendable. 

, t main- J. F—Turpentine, in from twenty minims to half-drachm doses, may be tried 
te asan hemostatic. We believe it to be in many cases the best remedy. 


Tax Meprcat Prorssstow axp Assvzaxce Orrices. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancer. 
Sra,—In January, 1862, 1 wrote a letter to your valuable journal, enclosing a 


er the 
d respectable insurance office strove to 
he sdvieer of the insurer of his jast fee. I now forwaré you 
.e, more another brilliant example of a different mode of obtaining useful and necessary 
tom knowledge under false = 
x Life Assurance Company, 
“ 45, Cheapside, London, April 9th, 1863. 


. It can be obtained from Mr, Churchill. 
4, B.—It is unusual, bat not illegal, 


4 Three Years’ Subscriber.—He could recover for professional attendance. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he could for medicines supplied. 


Iscome Tax. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet, 
Str,—Refore I had scarcely succeeded to a nucleus of private practice, a sum 


having received 
return; and, upon pay 1 am ~ 4 
predecessor Sur ly this is an act of gross injust 
zi ; and if sn income-tex mast be paid upon the r 
of the year, it would only be fair that an opportanity should be 
to state the amount of the rec. ipts; and I cannot 
can 
for one man to be 
I should feel great! 
if the tax has been illegally exacted, 
to it retarned ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
April, 1863. 
*,* Our correspondent should give written notice of appeal.—Ep. L. 


4n Anzious Student must shut up his books, and examine patients, if he 


« 


T. T.—We believe that trial is now being made of bromine in some of the 
military hospitals of America as a prophylac.ic and agent in the treatment 
of erysipelas, hospital gangrene, and diphtheria, 


or St. 


who in- 


with regard to costume + 5 — by the Senate? Gra- 
duates not wishing to purchase, may hire the costome of the robe~ 
maker to the University. Sam, &, 
April, 1863. Sr. 


dently a misprint. Instead of being “born,” it should have been “dead.” 


Cortacs Hosrrrats. 
To the Bditor of Tan Lancet, 


Longmore; Mr. Follett; Mr. Howard, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Duckworth, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr, G. Taylor, Derby, (with enclosure;) Mr. Crofts, (with 
enclosure;) Mr. Barwell; Mr. Harding, Woolwich; Dr. R. C, Smith; Dr, 
Lowe, King’s Lynn; Mr. Macnair, Leith; Mr. Granville; Dr. Gibbon; Mr. 
W. E. Adams; Mr. Clements, Brixham, (with enclosure ;) Mrs. Wells, Port- 
land, (with enclosure;) Mr. Nunn; Mr. Douglas, Port William; Dr. Rose, 
Kidderminster; Mr. Jone-, Eckinzton, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Macdonald, 
(with enclo-ure;) Dr. Ramsbotham, Edinburgh ; Mr. J. Campbel’, Clachan, 
(with enclosure;) Dr. Cameron; Mr. Stookes, Liverpool; Mr. 8. Jackson, 
Manchester, (with enclosure;) Mr. Metcalfe ; Dr. E. Smith; Dr. Mulreany ; 
Dr. Bolton; Mr. Godrich; Mr. Harland; Dr. Reed; Mr. Chitty, Mere; Dr, 
Smart, Edinburgh; Mr. Dean, Hyde, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Haynes; Mr. 
Parsons, (with enclosure;) Mr. Tite, (with enclosure;) Mr. Robson; Mr. 
Griffin ; Mr, Harding ; Dr. Segar, Southport ; Dr. Struthers, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Gill, Ilkeston, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Barron, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Henson, 
Manchester, (with enclosure ;) Mra. Berncastle; Mr. James, Hereford, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. D. Iles, Pairford; Dr. P. H. Williams; Mr. Licter, Keyeng- 
ham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Griffiths, Church Stretton ; Mr. Hilder, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr, Pike, Exeter, (with enclosere;) Mr, Trollope, St. Leonards; 
Mr. Primrose; Mr. Rogers; Mr. A. Pierrepont; Mr. Gibb, Haughton (with 
enclosure;) Dr. Webb; Mr. Martin, Crawley; Dr. M‘Loskey, Rothweil; 
Coventry Dispensary, (with enclosure;) Chester; B.A. and Embryo M.D.; 
Carvo-Rivulus; A Three Ye rs’ Subscriber; A. B.; Justitia; Royal Navy; 
8.; Cymro; A Constant Subseri er; Assistant-Surgeon, R.N.; Medicus, 
(with enciosure;) Royal Coliege of Physicians; A Poor-law Public Vagci- 


ita, and be ah peepens been made to this Company to effect an assurance 
in ite ents Mr. —, and cand pve for os 
yt ae to the general and present state of his health, I have to request tha: you will 
fam poa and the same according to 
topped. “Whatever information you may be pleased to 
sidered strictly confidential. 
thbour- “Lam, Sir most cbedient servant, 
“To S. D. Goss, Esq. M.D.” “D. MacGrutrveay, Actuary and Secretary. 
n com- declined to accede, unless the usual fee of one 
case in 
n shall munication will have the effect of bringing it to its senses, as it 
»wer is did in the case before 

Dax Goes, M.D. 
cs. Newington-place, Kennington-park, April, 1863. 

PS.—I add that my former communi ation had the effect of compe 
another and I believe one of the oldest uffices in London (to whose 
demand [ likewise declined to accede) to rescind its existing rule, and to 

ich ine the medical referee his usual fee, 

~ The Lancashire Distress Medical Pund.—Wo have received from A. W. Baillie, 

made Esq., Bengal Medical Service, Julpigoree, £2 2s.; and from E. P., a Friend 
of the Poor, 2is., in aid of the above fund, 

An Intending Shareholder.—We are not aware whether the medical staff has 
been remodeled. Why a special physician or surgeon should be appointed 
to treat the insane for general diseases, we are at a loss to conceive. 

ad at 

venti- Ma. Pratt's Leruorerry Forcers. 

ves of To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

sider Srr,—Allow me to point out the difference actually existing between the in- 
here, strument made by Mr. J. Ferguson and that described by you. I have had an 

opporiunity of seeing the former. 1) is about eight inches in length, with a 

your long curve, blades and stem of the same circumfi and evidently intended 
sand for the removal of foreign bodies from the urethra. The instrumen made 
good me for Mr. Fergusson, of King’s College Hospital, is eleven inches long, 
facts a short curve, bulbous extremity, having the stem much smaller, to allow of 
Dich free rotation in the urethra, It is intended to pavs info the bladder, acting as 
a sound to explore and the stone or fragment; then, by 
of using another instrument, 
4 J. Prarz, 


nator; M.D. St, Andrews; &c. &c, 


18%3. {Arrm 25, 1863. 485 
_ is en. | the Colonial Medicinal Contribations to the National Exhibition,” ap. 1863, 
surgeon, 
n. So that 
entford, or 
6d, is him. 
made, and painted over the faces of small-pox patients when the eruption is 
becoming matarated. It has been tried, and found effectually to ey the | 
formation of scars. The instantaneous evaporation of the chloroform leaves 
sontchouc as hin. dry. impervious, aud elastic which prevents th 
wirhes to obtain a practical knowledge of cutaneous diseases. They are the 
least “ bookish” of all maladies. 
L. R.—Secondary pleurisy will occasionally occur after amputation at the 
shoulder-joint, and prove fatal. 
| 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sra,—Can you afford me a small space to remind those gentlemen EE 
tend _ at St. Andrews at the end of this month. of the new - 
4 Patient.—The mincing machines made by Mr. Nye are ingenious, and very 
suitable for invalids, aged persons, or sufferers from weak digestion. 
Vaecinatio.—1. A certificate from a public vaccinator would be sufficient.— 
2, It has not yet been announced. 
Justice.—1t would be unfair to criticize the evidence. The statement is evi- 
Sra,—Will you or some of your numerous correspondents kindly let me 
know the particulars, expenses, &c., of the working of some of the country 
cottage hospitals, and ob‘ige, Yours faithfully, 
April, 1863. 
Owrme to the sudden pressure on our columns this week, the reports of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society and of the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association of Medical Officers of Health, wi h the discussion 0» Professor 
Gamgee’s paper; the letter of Dr. Braxton Hicks; New Inventions; and 
other articles in type, are unavoidably postponed. 
Communications, Lurrens, &c., have been received from—Dr. T. K. Chambers; 
Mr. Savory; Dr. Brinton ; Dr. Graily Hewitt; Mr. Henry Thompson; Prof, 
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THE LawerT CENERAL ANVEPTISER. 


25, 1663, 


SIROP AND PATE DE BERTHE 


A LA CODKINE. 
Approved by the Imperial Academy of Medicine, Paris. 
Recommended by the best Physicians to cure 


COUCHS, & CONSUMPTION. 


Observations collected by MM. Grecozy, Professor 
at the University of 5 ; Viena, Professor agrégé of 


3s. per Bottle of 5oz. net. 
One Bottle is generally sufficient to cure a Cold taken in time. 


Retail—DINNEFORD and ©O., 172, New Bond-street. 
Wholesale Dep6t in London :— 
-M. PEREAU, 5, St. Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’-commons, 


NO MORE PAINFUL DIGESTION. 
DRAGEES 


28. PEPSINE, % 
PREPARED ACCORDUG TO THE FormuLA oF P. Berrue, 


These Dragées are the most powerful and the most agreeabl: 
Digestive for persons who have painful digestion. Easy anj 


. | agreeable in their oe their success is always certain. 


A box for trial will 
ing to Mr, Perean. 


Retail in London—Messrs. DINNEFORD & CO., 
172, dew Bond street ; 


Wholesale—E. ae 5, St. Andrew’s-bill, E.C., London. 


be forwarded to any medical man apply. 


PAPIER FAYARD xr BLAYN 


For Gout, Lumbago, Pains in the 


Rheumatism, 
Derér — E. PEREAU, Sr. Doctors’. 
commons, Lonpow, E. 


Pulvis facobi ver, Newbery , 


isthe ORIGINAL & GENUINE, 


wa EsTABLISHED A.D. 1746, 


And is Prefcribed, with the greateft fuccefs, “‘ by the higheft authorities,” ‘for 
Fevers, Ague, Cerebral Congeftion, Rheumatifm, Chills, Influenza, &c. &c. 
FRAS. NEWBERY & SONS, 45, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


Prices for Difpenfing—1 


OZ., 9S-; $ OZ.» 3S. 4d. 


CHLOR 


“INVENTED AND DISCOVERED IW 
( Eztract from Affidavit made before 8. C. Wann, Esq,, Chancery Record Office, 


ODY NE. 


1844 BY RICHARD FREEMAN.” 
Chancery-lane, London, June 16th, 1862.) 


to thank the Medical Profession for the liberal 


per The folluwing are a few out of many voluntary Medical 
From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, vy Hon. F.R.C.S. formerly 
Lecturer upou Anatomy & Physiology at St. George’s School of Medicine. 
“T have had the opportunity Freeman’s Chloro- 
and find it an Ancdyne and Antiepaamodic medicine.” 
From H. J. ODONEELL, & LM, ae. dn, 
Albert-terrace, London-road 8. 


he receives from them, and to assure those who have not yet tried h« 
a convineing proof that they find it a mos: 


while with the former remedies patients suffered eight 
Tact, I cannot speak too highly of if 
From F. W. HOOPER, M.D., M.B.C 
R, S. Eng., &c. &e., Medical Officer, 


From W. G. KING, 3 M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., Hackney 


infallible. is the 
Manufactured by RICHARD FREEMAN, 


and value in aé// cases in which a Sedative has been indicated.’ 
Pharmaceutist, Kennington-read, London, ; 


“I have used your Chiorodyne for some time, and can can bear testimony to iis 


And Sold by ali Wholesale Houses, in bottles, 1 0z., 1s. 6d.; 402. 5s.; and Soz., 10s. each, 


of Hydrogen. 


New Medicinal Agent.) 


,| “Mr. Dinneford’s 
paration ought to be.” — 


Pills— Cox’s Patent 


and covered at 4d. per gross extra.—COX, Chemist, Brigh 


-| inneford’s Pure Fluid Magnesia, 


now perfect in purity and strength. 


JOURNAL, 
This remedy, in, Mo cateusive 
e ne jars. or 


the use of and 


DINWEFORD and CO Chemin New al 
172, New Bond-street, London, and 


PERSE PEP LES EES ERE SE ESE. 


“the Facuity o edicine, sician tO the FMospitais 0 1s 
» and a number of other distinguished medical men, confirm th Rece: 
above 
The Inventor begs support 
“T can with much confidence bear testimony to the efficacy of Mr. Freeman’s | © 
_ as a Sedative and —_ having used it for some years in | who 
According to the formula and of the strength described by Dr. Rremarpson | 
_ im a Paper read before the Medical Society of London. (See Tax Lancst of | 
Price 4s, 6d. per Ib. | althougt 
by A. GARDEN, Operative Chemist, 372, Oxford-street, London. dispense: 
TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Qroup, Diphtheria, Sore-Throat, &c 
LE MAOUT., ih Chemi-t, 57, Princes-street, 
q to inform members of the Faculty that he is in correspondence with Dr, 
Diphtheria in th 
SYRUPS of COPAIBA and STYRAX (see — of French Aeademy o' 
Syrups, in bottles 2s. 6d. for use 
are carefully prepared aceording Priseriptions 
Trideau, by MAOUT. 4 
Extract from the last Letter of Dr. Trideau to M. Le Maout :— 
have treated fifteen cases 
af'diphtherie angina with entire success.” 


